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LITERATURE. 





EARLY MORNING. 


I woke at three ; for I was bid 
To breakfast with the Dean at nine, 
And take his girls to Church. I slid 
My curtain, found the season fine, 
And could not rest ; so rose. The air 
Was dark and sharp ; the roosted birds 
Cheep’d, “ Here am I, Sweet ; are you there ?”’ 
On Avon’s misty flats the herds 
Expected, comfortleas, the day, 
Which slowly fired the clouds above ; 
The cock scream’d, somewhere far away ; 
In sleep the matrimonial dove 
Was brooding: no wind waked the wood, 
Nor moved the midnight marisa damps, 
Nor thrill’d the poplar; quiet stood 
The chestnut with its thousand lamps ; 
The moon sbone yet, but weak and drear, 
And seem’d to watch, with bated breath, 
The landscape, all made sharp and clear 
By stillness, as a face by death. 





THE GRAY HILL PLAID. 


Tho’ cauld and drear our muirland hame 
Amang the wreaths o’ snaw, 
Yet love here lowes wi’ purer flame 
’ Than lights the lordly ha’ ; 
For ilka shepherd’s chequered plaid 
Has room enough for twa, 
And coshly shields his mountain maid 
Frae a’ the blasts that blaw. 
Then hey the plaid! the gray hill plaid, 
That haps the heart sae true ; 
Dear, dear to every mountain maid 
Are plaid an’ bonnet blue. 


What tho’ we’re few upon the muir, 
We lo’e each other mair, 
And to the weary wanderin’ puir 
We’ve comfort aye to spare. 
The heart that feels for ither’s woes 
Can ne’er keep love awa’ ; 
And twa young hearts, when beating close, 
Can never lang be twa. 
Then hey the plaid! the gray hill plaid, 
That haps the heart sae true ; 
Dear, dear to every mountain maid, 
Are plaid an’ bonnet blue. 





AUSTRALIA. 


We copy this bit of malicious pleasantry from the columns of a Canadian 
contemporary.—£d. A/b. 


Know ye the land where the oaks and gum trees 

In shapeless deformity darken the wild ; 

Where the blasts of the north and the chill of the sea breeze 
Now scorches to fever, now pierces with cold ; 

Know ye the land contrariety sways, 

Perverting the laws common nature obeys ; 

Where black swans and magpies in whitened array, 

With water-rats, duck-billed, come forth to the day ; 
Where the trees shed their bark, as the serpents their skin, 
And the stones of the cherries are outside, not in ; 

Where the crowing of cocks in the midnight is heard, 

And beasts breed their young in a manner absurd ; 

Where enjoyment a fiction is, comfort a myth, 

And the heart of an esculent hardens to pith: 

Where a wooden pear offers the toughest of fruit, 

And the laugh of the bush jackass never is mute ; 

Where the dust of the earth and the glare of the sky, 

Are a plague to the breath, and the skin, and the eye, 

And water is brackish, and rivers are dry ; 

Where the lode-star of life is the gold in the mine, 

And the spirit supreme is the spirit of wine ? 

Tis the land of the South—’tis the refuge of crime ; 

Oh well may the convict possess such a clime ; 

The felon there lurking by gully and hill, 

Can dart on bis victim to rob or to kill ; 

Where his children aré nurtured in felony still, 

For dire are the curses on everything there, 

On the deeds that they do, and the thoughts that they bear. 


—— 


THE DOUBLE HOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“« James, the house is let.”’ 

“Which?” said Mr. Rivers, never looking up from his dinner—for a 
dozen patients, scattered over a dozen square miles, were awaiting him. 

“The house—the Double House. The one that everybody thought 
would never get a tenant. But it has.’’ 

“ Who?” 

“One Dr. Merchiston ; but luckily for us, he does nog practise. He is 
@ man of large fortune.” 

“ Matried ?—children?”’ 

“Treally don’t know. But I sbould rather think not. Most family 
men would object to that very inconvenient house. It might suit an ec- 
centric bachelor, who could live alone in the one half, and shut up his 
domestics in the other, locking the door of communication between. But 
for a mistress and mother of a family—dear me !—one might as well live 
in two separate houses. One never could hear the children cry of nights : 
and the maids might idle as much as they liked without—” 

Here I turned round, finding I was talking to the air. My husband had 
Gisappeared. It was in vain to attempt to interest him about the Double 
House, or the people that were coming there. 

But as to the rest of our village—speculation ran wild concerning 
them. First, because such a grave, dignified, middle-aged gentleman as 
Dr. Merchiston—of such composed and quiet manners, too—should have 


chosen to live in so eccentric and ancomfortable a mansion. (For, as be- 
fore stated, it went by the name of the Double House, and consisted of 
two houses joined together by a covered passage and door of communica- 
tion, each having its separate entrance, and being, in fast, a complete 
dwelling.) Secondly, because, when the furniture was sent in, it was dis- 
covered to be the appointments of two distinct habitations ; namely, two 
drawing-rooms, two dining-rooms, two kitchens, and so on. The wonder 
grew—when Dr. Merchiston, accompanied by an elderly person, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Merchiston’s maid’’ (theré was a Mrs. Merchiston, then !) inducted into the 
establishment two sets of domestics ; two cooks, two housemaids, and 0 on. 

And now everybody waited for the master and mistress, who had to 
make a long journey from London by post—for all this happened when I 
was @ young married woman, more than forty years ago. I will confess 
that when the chaise and four thundered past our house, I peeped from 
under the blind. But in the carriage I saw only the elderly female ser- 
vant, and a figure leaning back. Dr. Merchiston was certainly not there. 
Half-an-hour afterwards be galloped past in the twilight to his own door, 
which closed upon him as quickly as it had, a short time before, closed 
upon the others. 

‘“ Well, they are come,” said I to James, that evening. 

“ Who?” he ejaculated thost provokingly. 

“‘ The Merchistons, of course. And nobody is a bit the wiser.” 

My husband put on his quaintest smile (a merry man, childreo, was 
your grandfather)—*‘ Never mind—there’s Sunday.” 

My hopes revived ; I led a dull life in James’ lees absences, and had 
been really anxious for a neighbour—a pleasant neighbour—a true gen- 
tlewoman. Yes, of course we should see the Merchistons at church on 
Sunday, for a large pew had been taken, cushioned and hassocked to per- 
tae ; besides, the Doctor looked like a respectable church-going gen- 
tleman. 

And sure enough, when service began, above the high pew, distinct to 
the eye of the whole congregation, rose bis tall head and shoulders. 

He was io the prime of life, though his hair was already, as we say of 
a September tree, ‘‘ turning.” He bad a large well-shaped head, very 
broad across the crown, just where my grandson tells me lies the bump of 
conscientiousness ; but we never thought of such folly in my days. For 
the face—I do not clearly remember the features, but I know the general 
impression conveyed was that of strong will, capable of any amount of 
self-denial or self-control, The eyes, though honest and clear had at 
times a certain restlessness of motion ; when steady and fixed, they were, 
I think, the saddest eyes I ever saw. His countenance was sickly and 
pale, though he flushed once or twice on meeting the universal stare ; 
which stare increased tenfold when he actually repeated audibly and de- 
voutly the responses, which the Rubric enjoins on the congregation, and 
the congsegnee usually delegates to tLe charity-boys and the clerk. 

Except this, there was nothing extraordiaary in Dr. Merchiston’s ap- 
pearance or behaviour. He sat in his pew, alone : he went out as he bad 
entered, silently, quietly, and alone. In another pew sat two of the 
house-servants, and Mrs. Merchiston’s maid. The lady herself did not 
come to church at all that day. 

It was rather disappointing—since, by Apedale etiquette, no one 
could call on Mrs. Merchistoc until she had appeared at church. But 
ws heard during the week that the Rector had called on Dr, Mer- 
chiston. 

I tried to persuade Mr. Rivers to do the same—it would be only kind 
and neighbourly. After half-an-hour’s coaxing, which apparently was 
all thrown away, he briefly observed— 

“ Peggy, I’ve been.” 

“Oh! do tell mevall about it, from the very beginning. Which door 
oe es knock at? The one with a brass plate, and ‘ Dr. Merchiston’ 
~ Yea.” 

‘“* And you saw him? You were shown up to the drawing-room—or 
he library? Which ?” 

* Library.” 

“ Was he alone? 
wife ?” 

Two nods and a shake of the head were all the answer I received to 
these three questions. 

“ Dear me! How odd! 
husband say she was ?”’ 

* Quite well.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

** Nothing more.”’ 

“ Well—you are the most provoking man to get anything out of.” 

“ And you, my Peggy, are one of those excellent women who will try 
hard to get out of a man things which he absolutely does not know.” 

T laughed; for what was the use of quarrelling?”’ Besides, didn’t I 
know all James’ little peculiarities before I married him ? 

‘* Just one question more, James. Have they any children ?”’ 

“ Didn’t ask.” 

So the whole Merchiston affair stood precisely where it was—until the 
next Sunday. Then, in the afternoon, as I walked to church, I saw a 
lady come quietly out of the Double House, at the left-hand door—not 


Was he polite and pleasant? Did you see hie 


Did you inquire after her? How did her 


across the road and down Church-alley. She paused a moment in the 
churchyard walk, which was very beautiful in the May afternoon, with 
the two great trees meeting overhead, and throwing chequers of ligbt and 
shade on the path leading to the porch. She looked around as if she 
admired and enjoyed this scene, with its picturesque groups of twos and 
threes,—fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, lingering about and 
talking till the chime of bells should cease. She looked apparently with 
a kindly interest on them all, and then, as if suddenly conscious that 
Gaz looked back at her, dropped her veil and hurriedly eatered the 
rch, 

I heard her asking the sexton in a low voice, which seemed to belong 

to a woman still young, “ which was Dr. Merchiston’s pew ?” 








_ She was shown in, and then—being small of stature—she entirely va- 
nished from my gaze, and that of the congregation. 

Could it be that this was Mrs. Merchiston ? 

, I do not exaggerate when I say that I had six successive ‘ droppers- 
in” on the Monday morning—to my great inconvenience, for I was mak- 
ing my cowslip-wine—and that the sole subject of conversation was Mrs, 
Merchiston. 

‘‘ What a tiny woman!” “ How plainly dressed! why, her pelisse was 
quite old-fashioned.” ‘ Yet somebody said she was young.” ‘ He does 
not seem above forty, either.” ‘ How strange that he should let her go 
to church alone—the first time, too!” 

Such were the comments, blended with a smal! quantum of lately- 
elicited facts, which reached me concerning my new neighbours, “ Very 
odd people—exceedingly queer—ought to be inquired into,” was the ge- 
neral conclusion. All the village began to discuss the Double House, 
the duplicate establishment, and the strange circumstances that Dr. Mer- 
chiston had been seen out every day, Mrs. Merchiston never; that Dr. 
Merchiston had come to church, Mrs. Merchiston staying at home, and 
vice versa, 





The result was, that the Apedale ladies resolved to defer “ visiting” 

the strangers a little longer ; and I resolved inwardly, being a new-comer, 

and hating p and scandal, to call the very next day. 

But first I hazarded a question or two of my husband, who of course, 

from his proféssion and long standing in the county, knew everybody 

and everything. James only laughed. 

" “ Who is he, Peg? He is Evan Merchiston, M.D. of the University of 
lasgow. 

“ And Mre. Merchiston ?”’ 

“Was Barbara, only child of Thomas and Barbara Currie, late of 

Apip this county, who were drowned at sea in seventeen hundred 

and—— 

“ Stop, stop! you are like an animated tombstone reading itself aloud. 
The very stone—I have seen it in our own churchyard. And eo she was 
born at Apedale? But what a little thing she muet bave been when left 
an orphan! Hardly a twelvemonth old,” 

‘* Precisely. Anything more, Peg?” 

“ No James ;” for I was ashanied of my own doubts, as if that soft, 
mild face I caught a glimpse of under the veil, and the manly, benevo- 
lead bead which I had watched the previous Sunday, did not prove, des- 
pite all gossip, that the Merchistons were “ respectable.” In my sense 
of the word, which was wider even than that of my neighbours. “A 
respectable man”—as James once said when he was courting me,—a 
respectable man is one who is always worthy of respect, because be al 
ways respects both himself and other people. 

Perhaps it was to prove my owa “ respectability” in the latter sense, 

as well as my dignity in being James Rivers’ wife, that I dressed myself 
in my very best muslin gown of my own working, and my Lie I ato 
silk spencer and hat which my mother gave me when I was married, pre- 
paratory to calling on Mrs. Merchiston. 
At the Double House arose a puzzle. There were two front doors, 
and which should I knock at? After some doubt, I thought I could not 
do better than follow in my husband’s steps, so I gave a summons at the 
brass-plated door. 

A man, half valet, half groom, answered it. 

“ Is Mrs. Merchiston at home ?”’ 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; | will inquire, if you please. Will you be so 
kind as to knock at the other door ?’ 

eee which, with some abruptness, be shut this door, and left me out- 
side. 

“ Well,’ thought I, “ what can it signify which door I go in at ? though 
*tis rather odd, too.”’ 

However, I did as I was bidden, and was shown by a neat maid-servant 
into a very handsome parlour—drawing-room you would call it now, but 
the like had not then reached Apedale. 

By the appearance of a sitting-room you can make a very good guess 
at its occupant. I soon decided that Mrs. Mershiston was young, in- 
clined to elegant tastes, especially music, that she had no children, was 
left a good deal alone, and probably found hereelf in that dreariest posi- 
tion for an active mind—that of a lady with nothing to do. 

After a considerably long interval she appeared. Her welcome was 
courteous, even friendly, though not without a slight nervousness 
hesitation. 

It certainly had not been her toilette that kept me waiting, for she was 
in the simplest possible morning-gown of nankeen, aud her hair would 
not have taken a minute’s dressing, as it curled all round her head in 
natural, wavy curls like a cbild’s. Very childlike, too, were both the 
figure and face ; I could hardly believe that she must be nearly, if not 
quite, thirty years old. She was not exactly pretty, but the ex on 
ot her blue eyes was very beautiful, perfectly simple, trusting, gu 
and gay ; just the sort of woman, in sbort, that I should have expected 
a grave man like Dr. Merchiston to choose out from the world of women, 
and love deeply, perhaps even madly, to the end of his days. 

I was quite satisfied, nay, charmed with her. When we parted, after 
. much longer chat than etiquette required, I invited her warmly to our 

ouse. 

“I shall be happy to come in a friendly way, but I believe Dr. Merchis- 
ton does not wish much visiting.”’ 

This was the first time the Doctor’s name had entered into our conver- 
sation, so I politely inquired after him, stating that I had seen him in 
church, hoping I should soon have the pleasure of an introduction. I ex- 
pected she would take the hint, send for her husband, and perform the 
desired introduction now. 

But Mre. Merchisten did nothing of the kind ; she merely answered my 
inquiries as briefly as civility allowed, and waived the subject. 

Curiosity was too strong ; I could not let it go. 





the one with the brass name-plate—close it after her, and proceed alone | 





‘“‘T hope sincerely that it is not on account of illness that Dr. Merchis- 

fon apnea from visiting. My husband thought he looked in rather weak 
ealth.” 

| ‘Does be look so? In weak health? Oh no—ob no!”’ 

| Ali the wife was indicated in that start—that flush—that paleness. 
Yet she bad answered indifferently when I inquired after him ; and in her 
| conversation and the surroundings of this room there was no more trace 
| ot Dr. Merchiston than if he never entered there, or indeed no longer ex- 
isted. Likewise in her form of speech I had noticed not the habitual 
happy ‘‘ we” which most married people learn to use, but the sad, in- 
voluntarily selfish “1” of spinsters and childish widows. It was incom- 
prehensible. 

1 hastened to atone. “Indeed, my dear Mrs. Merchiston, you need not 
be alarmed. It must be only his natural paleness, which strikes a stranger ; 
while you, who see him every day-——”’ 

a Ob, that is it—that is it,” she hurriedly answered, and took me to the 
window to show me her flowers. Very soon after, I departed. 

Some weeks passed ; she returned my visit, and of course I paid a se- 
cond. Several of our village wives and mothers called likewise. It was 
always the same story : they bad been received with courtesy, were de- 
lighted with Mrs. Merchistov, but no one ever saw her husband. Asd 
when the fathers of families one after anotber paid their respects to the 
Doctor, they likewise returned well pleased, pronounced him a pleasant 
good-hearted, gentlemanly fellow, but wondered that he never introduced 
them to his wite. 

Two dinner-parties were made for the new-comers, and the invita- 
tions accepted ; but ere the first, Mre. Merchiston was “ slightly indis- 
posed ;” and at the second, Dr. Merehiston was “ unavoidably absent on 
business.”” So that to both dinners either came alone; nevertheless, 
the aaa they severally left bebind was that of “ exceedingly nice 
people. 

At this time I did not go out much ; and some weeks after, your mo- 
ther, children, was born. She cost me a long illness, almost my life; but 
she throve well, and at last I recovered. Mrs. Merchiston was among my 
first visitors. 

I was glad to see her, for she bad been very kind. Many a basket of 
fruit aud flowers had come from the Double House to ours. I thanked 
her as warraly as I felt. 
| “ And your husband too—I do believe he has shot half the partridges 
‘in the county for my benefii—I have had so many ; besides, it was 
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he who rode twelve miles to fetch James that night they thought me 
” 
or Was ite” 

“Did you not know? Then do tell bim, Mre. Merchiston, how much I 
thank him for his goodness—for the comfort, the help he was to my poor 
James! Ab, Ae could understand what a husband feels when his wile is 
dying.” 


Mrs. Merchiston stooped over the new cradle with the little one asleep. 
She did not speak a word. : 
“Bat you will tell bim,” pursued I, earnest in my gratitude. “ What 


an excellent man he must be!” 

“ He is,” she anawered, in a tone evidently steadied carefully down, 
even to coldness. “It is always a pleasure to him to do a kindness to 
any o0°.—May I look at the baby?” 

She walked up and down the parlour, lulliog it on her arms, It nestled 
its wee face into her bosom. 

“No, Iam not your mother, little one. Ah, no!” 

She gave the child back to me and turned away. 
of tears. ‘ 

Then taking a chair by me, and softly stroking baby’s fingers, she said, 
“Children, I believe, are a great responsibility and a heavy care ; but I 
think it is a sadder thing still never to have had achild. There can be no 
love, no happiness, like a mother’s ; it often atoues for the loss of all other 
love—all other happiness.” 

* Do you think so?” 

“ Yes, at times. Because motherhood must for ever take away 
the selfishness of grief. How could a woman feel selfish or desolate 
—how'conld she indeed"know any personal grief at all, if she had @ 
child ?” 

“ You are speaking less as a wife would feel than a widow. Aad you 
and I, Mrs. Merchiston, cannot, need not, dare not, talk as widows.” 

“God forbid,’”’ she said, with a shiver. 

I took an early opportunity of sending baby away, aud conversing of 
every-day things. I bave great pity for a childless wile, unless, as rarely 
happens in this world, ber marriage is so supremely bappy that the brim- 
ming cup leaves not another drop to be desired. Yet even then its sweet- 
ness is apt to cloy, or become a gort of dual egotism, which feels no love, 
sympathises with no sorrow, and shares no joy, that is not strictly its own. 

orgetting, perbaps, that perfect wedded union is net meant for the satis- 
faction of the two only, but also that from their oneness of bliss, they 
war Fetlate a wide light of goodness and blessedaess out upon the 
world. 

I rather wondered, knowing from report aud from my own experience 
what good people the Merchistons were, that they did not both try more 
to live this life, which would certainly have made them happier than she, 
at least, appeared. Yet, as I said, I pitied her. No one can see the ske- 
leton in his neighbour’s bouse, or the worm in his friend’s heart, yet we 
know, as our experience of life grows wider, that both must assuredly be 
there. 

Mre. Merchiston and I had a very pleasant chat ; the baby had opened 
our hearts. We were growing better than acquaiotance—friends. We 

lanned social evenings for the easuing winter, in which, when he came 
o, Mr. Rivers cordially joined. 

** And I hope we shall see the Doctor too.—Madam,” continued he, 

oman ave into impressiveness, and discarding laconiciem, “ there isn’t 


Her eyes were fall 


@ man alive | respect more than your husband.” 

She cMoured vividly, but merely observed, “ 
you.” 

We were all standing at our door, she being just about to take leave. 
Suddenly she drew back within. At that moment there passed close by 
—so close that he must have touched his wife’s dress—Dr. Merchiston. 

He looked in, distinctly saw us all, and we him. 

“ Doctor—Doctor,” cried my husband. 

In crossing the street, Dr. Merchiston turned, bowed in reply, but did 
not stop. 

“Excuse me, I had something to say to him,” cried James, and was off, 
without a glance at Mrs. Merchiston. 

But when [ looked at her I was really alarmed. Ler limbs were totter- 
ing, her countenance pale as deatb. I half carried her back into the par- 
leur, and made ber lie down ; bat all my efforts could scarcely keep her 
from fainting. At length she said feebly— 


You are right,—I thank 





“Thank you, lam better now. Itis very wrong of me. But I could 
not help it. Ob, Mre. Rivers,’’—witb a piteous, bewildered look,—‘if you 
had been his wife, and had not seen him for two whole yearsi”’ 

“Him! Is it possible you mean your husband ?” 

“ Yes, my own husband—wy dear husband ; who loved me when he 
married me. God knows what I have done that he should not love me 
now. O me! what have I been saying?” 

“Never mind what you have been saying, my dear lady, I shall keep 
it all secret. There now, it wiil do you good to cry.” 

And I cried too, heartily. It seemed very horrible. That young, fond, 

retty creature, to live under the same roof as her husband, and not to 
fave eeeu bim for two whole years. Here was explained the mystery of 
the double house—here was confirmation entire of those few straggling 
reports which, when I caught them flying abroad, I had utterly quenched, 
denied, and disbelieved. I was greatly shocked, and as was natural, I 
took the woman’s side of the question. 

‘“‘T thought him so good, and you so happy ! What deceivers men are!” 

“ You are mistaken, Mrs. Rivers, in one man at least,” she returned, 
with dignity ; “ your husband spoke truly when he said there was no man 
living more worthy of respect than Dr. Merchiston.” 

“ He bas not lost yours, then?” 

“To no point.” 

“ And you love bim still?” 

“T do; God pity me—I do.” 
breaking. 

There was then but one conclusion to be drawo—one only reason for a 
good man’s thus mercilessly putting away his wife.—some error on her 

t, either known or imagined by him. But no, when I looked down on 

ae peutln, innocent, childiike face, I rejected the doubt as impossible. 
Nor had I detected in her any of those faults of temper or of character, 
the “continual dropping that weareth away the stone,”’ which, if divorce 
be ever justifiable for anything short of crime, would have justified it in 
some marriages I have seen. 

“ Does anybody know? Not that I mind, but it might harm him. Mrs. 
Rivers, do you think anybedy at Apedale knows?” 

“ Alas, in a village like this, there can be no such thing as a secret.” 

She wrung her bands. ‘I thought so—I feared so. But he came to 
live in the country becauee the doctors said Londora air was killing me: 
I wish it had killed me—ob I wish it had!” 

I have seen the look of despair in many a wroaged, miserable wife’s 
eyes, but I never saw it so mournfully plain as in those of poor Barbara 

erchiston. I took her to my arms, though she was older than I, 
and asked her to let me comfort her and be her friend, if she had no 
other. 

“Not one—not one. But’’—and she started back with a sudden 
fear—* you will not be my friend by becoming an enemy to my hus- 
band ?” 

“T have no such intention. 
let him stand or fall.” 

Probably this was harshly spoken, for she took my hand, saying im- 
ploringly, “ Pray do not misjudge either him or me. I was very wrong 
in betraying anything. But my life isso lonely. I am not strong; and 
this shock was too much for me. How ill he looked—how gray he has 
grown! Ob Evan, my poor husband !” 

To see her weeping there, without the slightest anger or wounded 
pride, roused both feelings in me. I determined to fathom this mysteri- 
ous affair ; and, braving the usual fate of those who interfere between 
man and ey being hated by both parties,—to try and remedy 
it, if 1 could. 

«Tell me, my dear Mre. Merchiston—believe it is from no idle curiosity 
I ask,—how long has this state of things lasted ?” 

“For five years.” ; 

“Five years!” I wasstaggered. “Entire separation and estrange- 
ment for tive years! Aud forno cause? Are you sure—oh forgive we 
I wound you,—but are you sure there is no cause?” 

“J declare before Heaven—none! He has never blamed me in word 
or deed.” A h ‘ 

“Nor given you reason to blame him?” said I, with a sbarp glance, 
still strongly inclining to the rights of my own sex. 

“* Me—blame him ?—blame my husband?” she answered, with a took 
of half reproachful wonder. ‘I told you he loved me.” 

“ But love changes,’ continued I, very cautiously, for it was hard to 
meet her large innocent eyes, like a gazelle’s with your hand on its throat. 
** Men sometimes come to love other women than their wives.” 

She flushed indignantly all over her face. ‘ You wrong him-—you 
wickedly wrong him. His life is, and always bas been, as spotless as my 
own.” 


She sobbed as if her heart were 


I condemn him not :—to his own Master 








Well, thought I, I give it up. Either she is extraordinarily deceived, 
and the bypocrisy of that man is such as bever was man’s before, or the 
problem is quite beyond my solving. Yet—one more attempt. 

“ Justa word. Tell me, Mre. Merchiston, how and when did this sad 
estrangement begin ?”’ 

“ Six months after our marriage. We married for love: we were both 
alone in the world ; we were all in all to one another. Gradually he 
grew melancholy, I could not find out why ; he said it would pass awzy 
in time. Then he bad a fever—I nursed him through it. When he re- 
covered—he—he sent me away.” 

The brute! I thought. Justlikea man! “But how?” 
“ What reason did he give? What excuse could he offer?” 

“None. He only wrote to me, when away on a short journey, that 
this separation must be—that it was absolutely inevitable—that if I de- 
sired it he would leave me altogether—otherwiee, it was his earnest 
wish we should still live under the eame roof. But never, never meet.” 

“ And you never have met?” 

“ Very rarely, only % the merestchance. Then he would pass me by, 
never lifting biseyes. Once—it was in the first few weeks of our separa- 
tion—I met him on the staircase. I was different from what I am now, 
Mrs. Rivers ; very proud, ontraged, indignant. I flung past him, but he 
caught me in hisarms. I would not speak ; I stood upright in his clasp 
like stone. ‘We have been happy, Barbara.’ ‘ But never can be again,’ 
I cried, passionately. ‘No,’ he eaid;¢I know that ;—never again.’ 
He held me close, a moment or two, then brokefrom me. We have never 
met since.” 

Such was her story, which, the more I dived ioto it, became the more 
incomprehensible. No condemnatory evidence could be found against 
the hueband ; in all things Mrs. Merchiston’s comforts were studied, her 
wishes gratified. She said it often seemed as if an invisible watch were 
kept over her, to provide against her least desire. I could only counsel 
the poor wife to patience, hope, aud trust in God. 

She left me a little comforted. J asked her would she not stay? was 
she not afraid of meeting him in the street? 

‘Oh no,” she sighed, *‘ he seems to know intuitively my goings out 
and my comingsin. I never see him, never, not even by chance. I can- 
not guess how it happened to-day. How ill he looked!” she added, re- 
curring again to what seemed uppermost in her thoughts. “ Mrs. Rivers, 
will you entreat your husband to watch over him—to be friends with him 
—to take care of him? Promise me you will.” 

I promised her, poor tender thing, and I inwardly determined to watch 
him myself with a closer eye than that of my simple-hearted husband, to 
whom, of course, I told the whole matter. 

He, like me, was now fairly bewildered. 
you better let the thing alone ?” 

‘* Let it alone,” I cried ; “ such a cruel sorrow, such a flagrant wrong 
—Never.” 

“ Well,” kissing me, “ perhaps you are right, Peg, my dear. Happy 
folk ought to help the miserable.” 

I ~ to work. Woman’s wit is keen, and I had my share of the 

uality. 
7 We invited Dr. Merchiston to our house ; he came, at first rarely, then 
frequently. Of course Mrs. Merchiston was always included in these in- 
vitations, and of course we received duly the formal apology. Gra- 
dually this ceased, and he came still. He mugt bave known that she came 
too, on other days : often he found books and work of hers lying about my 
table ; yet his visits ceased not. He seemed to like to come. He and my 
husband became staunch friends, bat as for me, despite his courtesy, wy 
heart remained angry and sore against him. 

Yet I must confess that we found him all his wife fondly believed ; a 
man of keen intellect, high principle, generous, and tender heart. If I 
had not known what I did know, I should have avoucbed unhesitatingly 
tbat the world did not hold a nobler man than Dr. Merchiston. 

For his manners, they were simple, natural, kind ; not in any way ec- 
centric, or indicative of vice or folly. Among our neighbours his cha- 
racter rose to the highest pitch of estimation ; and when at last the fatal 
truth was known (alas! what household misery can ever long be hid, es- 
fae rad in a country place), all sorts of excuses and apologies were made 

or him, 

And cruelly, mournfally—as it always falls on the weaker side—fell 
the lash of the world’s tongue upon his wife. 

But I—and one or two more who knew and loved her—stood boldly by 
Mrs. Merchiston through fair report and foul. And I believe so great 
was the mingled awe and respect which the Doctor impressed upon all 
his acquaintance, that no portion of these calumnies against her reached 
her husband. 

Three months slipped by without change, save that Mrs. Merchiston’s 
sad lot grew sadder still. Her few acquaintance dropped her ; it was so 
‘* extremely inconvenient.” One lady wason thorns whenever Mrs. Mer- 
chiston called, lest Dr. Merchiston should chance to call likewise; an- 
other tried every conceivable diplomacy to bring about a similar 
meeting, it would be ‘so very amusing.” Gradually the unfortunate 
wife could not walk down our village without being pointed at, or crossed 
aside from, till she rarely went out at all. 

Dr. Merchiston, too, was seldom seen, except by his immediate friends, 
none of whom dared breathe a word to him concerning his domestic 
affairs, save the simple inquiries of courtesy after Mrs. Merchiston, to 
which he invariably answered as any other husband would answer. I 
think, in fact I know, that all this time he believed her to be livirg at 
peace, and perfectly happy, in her beautiful house, in our cheerful vil- 
lage, and in a small society of her own choosing, of which I was the 
chief. He once hinted as much to me, expressing his great pleasure that 
Mrs. Merchiston and myself were fast friends. 

I hardly know what poseessed me that I did not then and there burst 
out upon him with a piece of my mind ; any “woman of spirit’—as 
James sometimes calls me—would have done it. What was he but a 
man ? 

Ay, there was the difficulty. His perfect manliness, dignity, and re- 
serve, disarmed a woman’s tongue. Then, too, the silent deprecation of 
his sickly mien, and of the ineffable, cureless melancholy which, the mo- 
ment he ceased conversation, arose in his dark eyes. What could a ten- 
der-hearted woman do? Beginning by hating aud despising, I often 
ended in pitying him, and all my determinations to attack him about his 
domestic wickedness vanished in air. 

Besides—as James astutely observed—if a wife obstinately persists in 
blindly obeying her husband, never asking him the why and the where- 
fore of his insane and incomprehensible will, and concealing from him 
that she is wasting away in slow misery, what business has a third party 
to accuse or even acquaint him of the fact? 

bp % other plan to be tried? Yes; accidentally one was forced into 
my mind. 

On a winter’s afternoon, when I sat with my baby over our happy 
Christmas fire, Mrs. Merchiston came rushing in. 

“ Hid? me—anywhere ; let nobody find me. Mrs. Rivers, they hoot at 
me down the street. They say—oh, I dare not think what they say, and 
I dare not tell him. Perhaps—oh horror—perhaps he thinks 80 too,”’ 

Long shudders possessed her ; it was sometime before she gained the 
slightest composure. 

* Never mind wicked tongues, Mrs. Merchiston, they will cease if left 
alone. Only live in peace and patience. Hope in God still.” 

“T can’t,” she said, with a wild look that I had not before seen. 
“ How should I hope in Him? He has forsaken me; why should I live 
any longer? Oh! save me, save me! Let me go away from here, from 
my husband. !I—mast—go.” 

“ You shall,” I cried, with a sudden idea, as suddenly converted intoa 
resolution ; “ you shall, and I will help you.” 

Whereupon I explained all to her ; somewhat hastily, for I was afraid 
of Mr. Rivers coming home ; he who had just a man’s notion of marital 
authority, and the wickedness of conjugal rebellion. But this was a case 
in which I set even him at defiance—or rather I trusted to my own in- 
fluence to convince him that, acting from my conscience solely, I acted 
right. 

Mark me, I would have a woman eubmit to any lawful authority, even 
unjustly and cruelly exercised, so long as the misery does not ruin her 
soul. When the torment goads her thus far—when, like Job’s wife, the 
Devil tempts her to “ curse God and die,” then, I hold, all duty ceases, 
except toher Maker, and herself, the creature which He made ; let her 
save her own soul, and flee! 

I counselled Mrs. Merchiston at once—openly if she could, secretly if 
that was impossible—to leave her husband, absolutely and entirely, ex- 


I said aloud. 


‘ Peggy,” he said, “badn’t 





acting no maintenance, making neither excuse nor accusation. 

This was how I planned it. She must earn her own bread; and she 
wust immediately seek a position that would place her fair fame above 
suspicion, both now and at any future time. 

I had a sister, a well-jointured widow, witha large family. I proposed 
to place my poor friend with ber asa governess. Mrs. Merchiston eagerly 
assented. She had been a teacher, she said, in her youth, so that the duty 
would be easy, and she could fulfil it well. 








* And oh!” she cried, while the tears ran down her face, “I shall be 
in a household, a home, among children. Perhaps the little things will 
love me.” 

Poor desolate soul! 

I will not detail the many evening lectures that were required to 
bring my husband to my own way of thinking. For one thing he inexo- 
rably held cut, and I agreed with him, that Dr. Merchiston should be 
openly and bonourably forewarned of bis wife’s intended departure. 

She wrote to him herself, in our house. James and I both read the 
letter. It was as follows :— 

‘“‘ Dear husband, 

“ Forgive my addressing you against your implied desire. Forgive 
my asking once more, and for the last time, what have I done to you? 
Why are you estranged from me? Ican no longer sustain the life I lead. 
I desire to leave you. Iam going to be a governess as before we mar- 
ried. Already all my plans are formed, and I could not part from you 
without this forewarping and farewell. 

“Your wife, “ BARBARA.” 


This—the last and most carefully, even coldly worded, of the many 
letters she wrote and tore up—was left, to avoid remarks, by my own 
servant, at Dr. Merchiston’s door.— To be concluded, without fail, next 
week. 

’ —<— 


VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 


Eathusiastic German Werner, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his lecture-room at Freyberg, propounded the so-called Neptu- 
nian theory of the‘formation of the earth’scrust. Musing upon the monnu- 
ments and mysteries of the dread past, his philosophic mind gave birth 
to the idea of an illimitable chaotic ocean, from whose turbid waters the 
crystalline rocks were first precipitated—granite as a basis, then gneise, 
afterwards schists, serpentines and porphyries—the crystalline character 
gradually diminishing as the waters became purer. During the lapse of 
ages in still clearer seas succeeded the deposition of the incumbent se- 
condary strata. To igneous agency Werner would assign no share in 
these grand processes in Nature’s laboratory. Trap equally with sand- 
stones and sbales was of aqueous origin, and existing volcanoes, testify- 
ing as they did by their eruptions to an indisputable relation to heat, he 
considered as modern phenomena, possibly not older than Adam. The 
Neptunian theory was eagerly hailed and warmly embraced, both on the 
Continent and io this couutry, as a complete solutioa of a great cosmical 
enigma. Hosts of zealous neptunists rallied under the standard of the 
ingenious theorist. Names of weight and eminence gave in their adhe- 
sion to Abraham—Gottlob Werner, who, despite his modesty, speedily 
found himself presiding over thedomain of scientific Geology—the centre 
of attraction and the object of admiration. 

In the year 1788 Dr. James Hulton, of Edinburgh. published Ais 
“Theory of the Earth” in which he dared to contravene the popular 
views ot the Freyberg Professor, and boldly proclaimed the igneous ori- 
gio of trap and granite. Hulton was also the first writer who endea- 
voured to rescue Geology from the region of hypothesis, and to place it 
on the basis of fact, by referring to the natural agencies now operating 
all the previous changes which the exterior of the globe had undergone. 
Now began a prolonged and fierce contest between the Neptunists and 
Vulcanists, as Hulton and his School were termed. Theological rancour 
added bitterness, to the controversy. Atheism and infidelity were 
charged against the innovators by intolerant divines and scientific lay- 
men. Truth sustained by fact, notwithstanding, made way, and at length 
the doctrines of the Scotch Geologist as to the igneous origin of certain 
rocks were securely established on the ruins of the Neptunian theory. 

Werner, however, was so far correct in attributing to water the forma: 
tion of the fossiliferous or stratified rocks. His error lay ino entirely ex- 
cluding the agency of Heat. Water and Heat are now the universally 
recognized agents of geological change ; under their continuous action 
through indefinite cycles of time the earth has assumed its present diver- 
sified structure. 

Geology disentangled from the meshes of the once popular Wernerian 
system, has not yet entirely escaped from under the dominion of Theory. 
Werner’s universal chaotic ocean surrounding the globe, bas given place 
to a molten ocean in its interior. From a wilderness of waters we are 
made to descend to internal fires. But the latter theory like the former 
is based upon hypothesis, It assumes that the earth was originally an 
intensely heated fluid mass—that, with the exception of the encircling 
crust, which to a certain depth has resulted from a gradual process of re- 
frigeration, it is so atill. Differing as widely as may be from the exploded 
aqueous system of Werner, the new theory teaches that heat is the sole 
original agent in the production of the exterier of the Globe. Now, it 
is, of course, sufficiently established that granite and other kindred rocks 
have been at one time in a state of fusion that the numerous traps which 
abound are the result of igneous action—and that internal heat exists 
and exerts a continual influence of upheaval and depression; but to ac- 
count for such facts, the theory of a molten ocean in the interior of the 
earth goes not only very much beyond the requirements of the case, but 
is, in the opinion of eminent savans like Sir Charles Lyell, opposed to 
what is known of the laws of heat. 

On what other hypothesis then are we to account for the fiery pheno- 
mena of Volcanoes? Were it possible to undertake an ‘exploring expe- 
dition to the Nether Regions, eagerly scientific men might satisfactorily 
solve the question ;—but failing such device, we have ue other resource 
than to fali back upon another and more probable theory —that of Chemi- 
cal Action. Heat, electricity, and elastic gases, are evolved from the 
contact of the oxygen, contained in water with the metallic bases of 
earths and alkalies. It is therefore inferred that the water. which per- 
colates through porous rocks and by other vents, finds its way to the un- 
oxidized substances of the interior, produces those chemical changes 
which generate subterranean heat, and that, too, on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude to melt rocky masses and to account for all other forms of ig- 
neous agency. 

Volcanic action seems peculiar to certain regions and to run generally 
in extended lines. One of these lines stretches along the chain of the 
Andes, from a point south of Chili to Quito about two degrees north of 
the equator. It alternates throughout its course with extinct and active 
volcanoes. It isa circumstance of interest that, when the great earth- 
quake took place in Chili in 1835, the coast was permanently upheaved, 
and the neighbouring Volcanoes of Yantales and Orsono were in erup- 
tion—the three different effects being in this case traceable to the same 
internal force. The Volcanoes of Peru rise to the immense height of 
from seventeen to twenty thousand feet above the level of the sea. Those 
of Quito attain to an equal elevation. The eruptions of Cotopaxi, which 
is in form a perfect cone and the most lofty active Volcano of South 
America, are usually accompanied by destructive effects from inunda- 
tions, caused by the melting of the snow which surrounds it. Deluges 
are indeed frequently occasioned in these elevated regions from eruptions 
—and also by the sudden opening by earthquakes of subterranean cavi- 
ties filled with water. Curious though it may seem, fish are sometimes 
thrown from the Volcanoes of the Andes. Humboldt is of opinion that 
the fish must have lived and multiplied in the underground caverns or 
lakes formed by previous convulsions. 

An eruption of the Volcano of Imbaburu took place in 1691, and so 
large was the quantity of fisb ejected that a fever is said to have been 
caused by their putrid remains. The volcanic line branches from Quito 
through Guatemala to Mexico. The latter country is traversed by five 
active Volcanoes. The mountain Jorullo is one of these, and is distant 
from the sea one hundred and twenty miles. - Prior to 1759 it had no ex- 
istence. he place where it now stands, formed part of an elevated plat- 
form, through which wandered two streams, and on whoee fertile fields 
were cultivated indigo and the sugar cane. Daring the month of June 
ia the above year this scene of peaceful industry was broken in upon by 
a succession of earthquakes and alarming sounds—which continu:d until 
the end of September, when flames were observed to rise from the ground, 
and pieces of burning rock were tossed high into the air. Six cones 
speedily sprung up, none of which were under three hundred feet high, 
whilst the largest, Jorullo, attained to the height of sixteen hundred feet. 
It continued to pour forth streams of basaltic lava and fragments of rock 
for a period of about five months, after which, having spent its fury, it 
reposed from its toils. Humboldt visited the spot forty years afterwards 
and found the mass of lava in a heated state. Connected with the Vol- 
canic chain of the Andes are many islands of the Caribbean sea. St. 
Vincent has been from time to time in eruption, «nd earthquakes of ex- 
traordinary violence have frequently visited Jamaica and St. Do- 
mingo. r 

Anothe: Volcanic region extends from the coasts of Russian America 
to the Indian Archipelago. This line, according to Von Buch, follows 
throughout its course the external border of the continent of Asia, strikes 
southeast to the Moluccas, the isles of Sunda, and New Zealand. On the 
borders of Cook’s Inlet, in the Russian American territories, there is a 
Volcano fourteen thousand feet high—while in the Peninsula of Alaska 
are aleo cones of vast height. Eruptions are frequent in the Alentian 
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Isles and in Kamtschatka. In 1796 an island was formed about thirty | 


to the North of Unalaska, and when the apot was visited some eight 
po aherwards, the soil was found in some places to be so hot as not to 
admit ot being trodden upon. From repeated visits it bas been ascer- 
tained that this new insular territory is gradually increasing in size— 
owing doubtless to upheaval as well as to accumulations of ejected mat- 
ter. On the north west side of one of the Volcanocs of Kamtschatka, 


which rises to the height of fifteen thousand feet, Erman, in 1829, wit- | 


nessed the descent of a current of lava to the foot of the coue which emit- 
ted in its course a livid light. Its fiery progress was for a time opposed 
by large quantities of ice and snow, overcoming the barrier, it passed 
downwards ia its terrible career with a frightful noise which was heard 
at the dietauce of fifty miles. The Volcanoes of Java are remarkable for 
their sulphureous discharges. At the eastern extremity of the island the 
crater of Taschem contains a lake, stroogly impregnated with sulpburic 
acid, from which a river rans whose waters are fatal to animal life ; nor 
in the sea for a considerable distance from the point of conflueace can 
any living creatare exist. Another crater about half a mile in cireum- 
ference is termed the Valley of Poison. Emanations of carbonic acid gas 
rvade the bottom of the Valley, and every creature that eaters it dies. 
he soil, it is said, is covered with the carcasses of tigers, Ceer, birds, and 
even with the bones of men. The Volcano of Berapi to Sumatra, rising 
above the level of the sea twelve thousand feet contioually emokes, hot 
springs also abound at its base. 
f° third volcanic region stretches from China and Tartary to the Cau- 
casus, through Asia Minor to Syria, and westward to the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, Greece, Southern Italy and the Azores. On the western shores 
of the Caspian sea, there is a tract known as the Field of Fire from which 
there is a perpetual issue of inflammable gas. Here also are mud Vol- 
canoes and naphtba springs. 

Oar records of Volcanic eruption in Earope are more ample. 

The district around Naples has been convalsed from the earliest kaown 
period. Vesuvius since so celebrated for its eruptions, was before the 
first century of the Christian era in a state of inactivity. The neighbour- 
ing island of Ischia was before that time the chict theatre of subterranean 
action. It was early colonized by Greeks who were driven forth by earth- 
quakes and igneous exhalations. A Syracusan Colony, subsequently es- 
tablished, were also, about three hundred and eighty years before Christ, 
from an eruption forced to retire. After a rest of seventeen centuries, 
Ischia, in 1302 on the south eastern extremity gave vent to a lava stream 
which swallowed up maoy houses and again caused a partial depopula- 

ion of the island. 
wet he year 1538 was signalized by the formation of Monto Nuovo in the 
Phlegraean Fields which adjoin the Bay of Baiae. Sir William Hamilton 
in bis “ Campi Phlegraei” bas published two original letters written by 
eye witnesses of the remarkable phenomenon. It appears that for a day 
or two before the eruption twenty shocks were felt, and that the eruption 
itself began on Sunday the 29th September, about one o’clock in the night, 
when flames were first perceived. ‘In a short time the fire increased to 
such a degree that it burst open the earth, and threw up so great a quan- 
tity of ashes aod pumice-stones as covered the whole country. The poor 
inhabitants of Pazzuoli quitted their habitations, in terror flying from 
death, but with death painted in their countenances.’”’ Monto Naovo is 
four hundred feet above the level of the Bay—about a mile and a half 
in circumference, and the depth of its crater four handred and twenty- 
one feet. 

From the Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, there has been from ancient times 
@ continuous evolution of sulphureous vapours. In the immediate vici- 
nity, tbe Temple of Serapis, bears evidence of having been sunk twenty 
feet since ite erection, and of being again raised to nearly its former 
level. 

The earliest recorded and ever memorable eruption of Vesuvius oc- 
curred in the year 79, and destroyed the cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum 
and Powpeii, besides causing the death of the naturalist Pliny, who, when 
the first symptoms of eruptioa appeared, was at Misenum in command of 
ithe Roman Fleet. In aletter to Tacitus the younger Pliny gives a gra- 
phic description of the catastrophe, and a touching account of the circam 
stances atteuding the melancholy fate of his uncie. During succeeding 
centuries five eruptions occurred which, like the first, ejected showers otf 
scoriae pumice and stones. That of 1036 was the first attended with the 
emission of lava. Vesuvius was visited by Bracini, in 1611, who found 
it perfectly tranquil, the sidee of the crater being covered with brusb- 
wood, and its bottom forming a plain, on which cattle were peacefully 
grazing. Twenty years afterwards, however, in 1631, a tremendous erup- 
tion took place, producing streams of lava and torrents of water which 
destroyed several villages on the Bay of Naples--among which was Re- 
sini, situate over the site of Herculaneum. For about thirty-five years 
a time of repose followed, after which commenced a new series of erup- 
tive phenomena which with periods of intermission longer or shorter, 
have continued to the present time. The town of Torre del Greco bas 
been twice destroyed by currents of lava. Vor a number of years, in the 
beginning of the present ceatury, the great crater, having been filled with 
matter forced up from below, the focus of eruption presented the appear- 
ance of a rough plain abounding in fissures from which clouds of vapour 
were emitted. The eruption of 1822 completely changed this state of 
things, and resulted in an immense chasm about three miles in circumfer- 
ence and one @housand feet in depth. Duriog the year 1828 a small cone 
was thrown up in the interior of the great crater, but subsequent erup- 
tions have produced other changes in the structure and form of the cone. 
The last outburst occurred in May of last year which caused considerabie 
Gamage and destroyed many plantations and vineyards. ny: 

Mount Etna in Sicily, as measured by Sir Jobn Herschel, is in height 
ten thousand eight hundred and seventy-two feet, and is circumscribed by 
three distinct Zones. The first, around the foot of the mountain, is fer- 
tile and richly cultivated, covered with olives, vines, and fruit trees ; the 
secone, a forest, abounds in chestouts, oaks and piues, above which rises 
the third Zone, a waste and desert tract of lava and scoriae surmounted 
by a cone resembling the Solfatara in its perpetual emissions of sulphu- 
reous vapours. The records relating to Etna reach back to a very early 
period. There was an eruption before the Trojan war. Thucydides 
mentions two more as having occurred respectively in the years 475 and 
425 before Christ. Referring to one of these the poet Pindar speaks of 
“the snowy Etna—the pillar of heaven—the nurse of everlasting frost— 
in whose deep caverns lie concealed the foundations of unapproachable 
fire—a stream of‘ eddying smoke by day—a bright and ruddy flame by 
night ; and burning rocks rolled down with loud uproar into the sea.’’ 

The town of Nicolosi, situate in therwoody region, was overthrown by 
an earthquake in 1669—gulfs were opened near the town and aco- 
riae thrown up which in the course of a few months formed the double 
cone of Monti Rossi, about four hundred and fifty feet high. In the same 
year a current of lava descended Etna, and after overflowing fourteen 
towns and villages, reached Catania on the coast which it partly de- 
stroyed.—When the current entered the sea, it was six bundred yards 
broad and forty feetdeep. The region, termed the Val del Bove, on the 
east side of Etna is a large amphitheatre about four miles in diameter, 
and, surrounded by high precipices, presents a scene of unparalleled pic- 
turesqueness and grandeur. Etna was subject to eruptions in 1811, and 
1819—when tresh openings were made in the desert region which already 
abounded in cones—and new streams of lava were produced. 

Apart from the various chains of volcanic action already indicated, Ice- 
land, in northern latitudes, has been the theatre of intense igneous action. 
According to Von Hoff mountains have been rent—hills sunk—rivers de- 
serted their channels—new lakes made their appearance—and islands 
thrown up.-*Mount Hecla has been in activity for six years at a time. 
We have records of Iceland which reach back to the niath century.— 
From the twelfth century there has been a constant succession of erap- 
tions and earthquakes. An island was produced in 1783, about thirty 
miles from the coast, consisting of high cliffs which emitted tire, smoke, 
and pumice. It was formally claimed by the King of Denmark and 
called Nyoe or the New Island ; but in less than a year Neptune resumed 
his ancient sway—a reef of rocks under water is aj] that pow remains to 
mark its site. During the same year, in the month of June, a grand 

eruption of Skaptar Jokul took place from which issued immense floods 
of lava. Fearful were the ruin and devastation. Nine thousand per- 
sons, it was calculated, perished, and twenty villages were destroyed. 
Professor Bischoff bas estimated the mass of matter ejected by this single 
eruption “ to surpass in magnitude the bulk of Mont Blaac.”— 

The Geysers of Iceland present singular phenomena; bat the cause is 
not difficult of explanation. Subterranean cavities in a heated state re- 
ceive water—vapour is thug generated which, at intervals, by expelliog 
@ portion of the water through the narrow vents communicating with the 
surface, fiads ameans of escape. The Geysers play like artificial foun- 
bn at irregular intervals of from five to sometimes thicty minutes at a 
The bed of the ocean is, equally with the land, subject to volcanic ac- 
tion. Indications of submarine eruptions have frequently been obsérved 
by crews of vessels at sea. In addition to the two new islands already 
alluded to we may meation Sabrina, formed in 1811, near the Azores, 
since washed away by the waves; and Grabam Island which arose in 
1831 off the coast of Sicily. This last, though at one time nearly two 





hundred feet high, now exists solely as a dangerous shoal. Numerous 
groupes of islands, although no human eye has observed their birth, are 
of evident voleanic origin—such as the Sipari isles—the Asores—the An- 
tilies—the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and many of the Pacific 
ocean. The Peak of Teneriffe, eo conspicuous an object at sea, is an ac- 
tive ccne twelf§e thousand feet high, the chief eruptions now however 
| take place not from its summit, but from openings in its sides. Not tak- 
ing into account trap rocks which are also referable to igneous or vol- 
| canic action, there exist in almost every country of the globe extinct 
| volcanoes—seats of by-gone subterranean convulsions—memorials of 
| fiery phenomena that date far into the boary and mysterious past. 
| Among the most clearly defined are the volcanic districts of Catalonia 
| in Spain, of Auvergne in France, and the region around the Dead Sea. 
Traces also abound in other countries of Europe and Asia and on the 
American Continent. , 

Voleanic products are generally compounded of two minerals, felepar 
and hornblende, and according to the different proportions of these mi- 
verals entering into the composition of particular rocks, do the rocks de- 
rive their name and character. Thas among substances of voleanic origin 
we have Basalt, Trachyte, Greenstone and Porphyry. The Peak of Te- 
neriffe is trachytic—while the lavas of Vesuvius and Chili are basaltic. 
The term lava is applied to the melted matter which flows from the 
mouthsof Volcanoes. Scoriae are preduced by the action of gases on 
materials fused by heat—and present a reddish brown or black colour. 
Scoriae may be considered as lava in a porous form. Pamice, a sub- 
stance of a light and spongy texture, is also the result of gaseous agency 
--while Tuff is the dust of scoriae and pumice. 

Adopting Humboldt’s definition of Volcanic action as “ the influence 
exerted by the beated interior of the earth on its external covering’’— 
earthquakes and the forces which produce the gradual elevation and sub- 
sidence of land are brought within the scope of the term. Thus, though 
dismayed, as we may sometimes be, by the ruin and disaster attending 
volcanic action, we are led to turn away from such purely incidental 
effects—and te recognize in the various processes of change induced by 
internal heat a priaciple of Conservation by which the earth is continu- 
ally renovated—and stability is givea to our mundane system. 


a Nin 
THE GREAT ST. LEGER OF 1839. 


* * * * With whatever ease Don John may have won bis race, with a 
paltry start in point of numbers, to the disappointment of tens of thou- 
sande of spectators, the struggle and the strife of the following year 
(1839) were of so extraordinary a character as to afford an ample com- 
pensation for the dissatisfaction experienced on the preceding occasion. 
A dead-heat for the St. Leger—equally so with regard to the Derby—is, 
certainly, an extraordinary occurrence ; and however much such @ cir- 
cumstance may be calculated to derange the pages of the betting-book 
—bowever much to exceed the expectations and to increase the iuterest 
of a host of spectators, especially when the race of the preceding year 
was taken into the estimate—such an extraordinary and exciting occur- 
rence was calculated to increase the popularity of the St. Leger; whilst 
it impressed upon the minds of the multitude the conviction that of all 
spectacles, in a racing point of view, that of the St. Leger is one of the 
most splendid and attractive; and that, whatever degree of obscurity 
may have hung about Plenipo, and especially about the ~ Ludlow affair,” 
there was “ no mistake’’ with regard to the dead-heat. ; 

To the race of this year—the first occasion after the cuange in the time 
of nomination, as previously mentioued, with the advantage in weight 
given to the fillies—there were 107 subscribers, the largest number that 
bad hitherto been knowa, although only 14 competitors came to the post. 
Charles the Twelfth was the favourite at 6 to 4 on him, with 6 to 4 
against Bloomsbury (the wioner of the Derby), 10 to 1 against Malvolio, 
13 to L against Euclid, 25 to 1 against Hyilus, 30 to 1 against the Pro- 
vost, 35 to 1 against Easingwold, 40 to 1 agaiuss the Lord Mayor, Cor- 
sair, and Boius respectively. ’ . 

The intense interest which prevailed on this occasion was forcibly ma- 
nifested by the eagerness aud anxieiy to bebold the respective competi- 
tors as they made their appearance upon the ground, which was densely 
thronged with spectators. The first horse which preseuted himself was 
Bloomsbury (S. Rogers), the Derby winner; but he appeared too fat, too 
bulky, to matutaiu the requisite speed aud endurance, aod fears were en- 
tertuined that he would have to endure the mortification of defeat. Next 
came Lord Kilburue’s Jerry colt (G. Calloway), then Dragsman (Mac- 
donald), and Bolus (Hessletine) ; next Charles the Tweillth (W. Scott), 
the observed of ali, in splendid condition; then Egelid (E. Couolly), 
equa ly as blooming, bis muscular powers, although a smaller horse than 
Couarles, amply developed, aud warraating the conclusion that he would 
prove a most formidable competitor. The others followed immediately 
afterwards. The warmest expressions of admiration prevailed as the 
whole lot moved slowly past the grand stand towards the post, as the sun 
shone with cloudless brilliancy, displaying to the best advantage the 
colours worn by the respective jockeys, and throwing an additional charm 
over the whole scene. Proceeding siowly, and with extreme caution and 
anxiety, into the broad space, and turning half-way round, they advanced 
to the required point. All were too anxious to get off, and the attempt 
was a fuliure. They soon resumed their former position. The word “Go!” 
was given, and away they rushed, amid the exclamations, “ A beautiful 
start!” ‘ Now for the great favourite!” “ Here’sa race!” and eo on. 
After they had proceeded a few hundred yards, a decisive lead was taken 
by Cherles; Bioomsbury, Muclid, and Bolus were close at hand, and im- 
mediately behind were Dolphin (J. Holmes) and Malvolio (T. Lye). So 
fast was the pace, that it was soon evident that Drageman and the Purity 
colt could not sustain it. At the rise of the hill, the last-named horses, 
as Well as Easingwold (J. Cartwright) had had enough, especially the 
Purity colt, whose rider pulled up and returned. On approaching the 
T.Y.C., Bloomsbury was burst and defeated, and compelled to fall back 
into the rear, along with Bolus. Considering the soft state of the ground, 
the speed at which Charles was going was tremendous; he appeared to 
have rushed abead most injudiciously, too far in advance of bis compe- 
titors: hence arose the exclamatioa on the stand, “ Scott’s making too 
free with his horse,” and ‘* He’ll be defeated!” indeed, he was several 
lengths before them. The consequence, uader this circumstance, was 
s00n evident—Conolly, on Euciid, saw this. He felt his own horse, han- 
died him admirabiy, and ‘improved his own pace gradually, and without 
anything like arash. This judicious example on the part of Euclid’s 
rider was foliowed by Dolphin, Malvolio, and the Provost. These three 
were thea head to Lead; the horses maintained this position until they 
had reached the Red House. On making the bend into straight running, 
Dolphin was compelled to decline the contest, and his positson was taken 
by Malvolio. Euclid gradually improved his pace: all eyes were fixed 
upon him. “ The dlood of Ewilius and Whisker is telling!” exclaimed 
one. “ He’s going admirably,” responded another: “ He’il couple the 
crack!’ ‘ Now for little Conolly?” Indeed, at this moment he formed 
& perfect picture. 

Oa reaching the end of the white rails, the excitement became doubly 
increased. It was now evident that the straggle rested between Charles 


other, head to head; a sight, indeed, which had never been surpassed 

and, as was said at the time, will never be equalled. No one could tell 
~—not the most discriminating and experienced eye—which had the ad- 
vantage : indeed, they were both perfectly equal; and as the two noble 
animals, with their jockeys still hard at work, reached the post in the 
manner described, a loud roar, which was heard at several miles distant, 
burst like thunder from the assembled mass. The judge instantly de- 
clared, without the least hesitation, “ A dead heat !’’—the expanded nos- 
trils of each horse were quite equal. The words, “dead heat,” flew 
through the crowd like wild-fire, and were repeated again and again, and 
immediately drew forth the exclamation, that sueh a race for the St. 
Leger beat all that had ever been witnessed. The race was run in three 
minutes twenty-five seconds over heavy ground. The Provost was third, 
Malvolio fourth, Dolphin fifth, Fitzambo sixth, and Bloomsbury seventh, 
all completely defeated ; but both Charles and Baclid, from their bloom- 
ing and perfect condition, did not present those indications of distress 
which might have been expected from the severity of the struggle. Both 
jockeys perspired ag neo and were completely “ blown ;” aad both, as 
they went to scale, were loudly cheered. The subject of the dead heat 
which bad just been witnessed, became the subject of discussion, each 
party taking their own sides, and each vindicating their own jockey ; 
but the best and most experienced judges in racing matters condemned 
Scott for making too free with his own horse over the heavier portion of 
the ground, instead of reserving his powers till the required moment, an@ 
that the result of the final trial would all depend upon the manner in 
which Charles was handled. Conolly soon became lively and pleasant. 
Scott assumed a eubdued, if not a sullen, tone and bearing; and when 
he was asked by one who had influence over him, and whose opinion he 
could not but regard, why he had come away from his horses on the far 
side of the ground, be merely shook his head ; and when the remark was 
further made, that, at the pace he was going, when there was no ecca- 
sion for it, be might be sure that Euclid would couple him before he got 
home, he merely replied by saying, in a low tone of voice, that be knew 
he had done wrong and had been too hasty ; and when, too, the words 
were added, “Mind you don’t do it again,” he also remained silent, bat 
appeared full of thought. It will be seen that, at the final trial, Scott's 
mode of riding was reversed. Conolly received the highest commenda- 
tions for the admirable manner in which he bad handled Euclid through- 
out the whole of this desperate and exciting race. 

In order to afford as much time as possible before the final decision 
which engaged universal attention deeper and deeper, the Four-year-old 
Stakes were run for, during the interval. In the mean time the utmost 
degree of care, attention, and anxiety was bestowed upon both Charles 
and Euclid by their respective trainers: in this respect, nothing could 
surpass the solicitade manifested by each party. As may be easily 
imagined, the interest, as to which horse would ultimately prove the 
victor, was intense ; and opinion, in this respect, vibrated from side to 
side. The betting restarted at 6 to 4 on Charles—then it became even 
sa pg the two—then changed again ; and finally left off at 6 to 4on 

uclid. 

On the two competitors again presenting themselves on the course, 
Charles appeared, if anything, the more lively of the two; bat Euclid 
still looked well, and ready for the final struggle. Never were two op- 
ponents so closely scrutinized ; never did two jockeys appear more anxi- 
ous to do their duty, or to feel more intensely the importance of their 
personal responsibility. There was no swagger, brag, or joke, but an an- 
broken silence which told its own impressive tale; nor the least possible 
indication of superiority one over the other. A cautious earnestness was 
the prevailing feeling. The interest of the spectators, perched on every 
available elevation, as well as crowding on the ground, became increased, 
as the two competitors approached the post to run over the same course a 
second time. There was no difficulty in getting off ; bat excessive care 
and caution were manifested by each rider. 

They started in silence, the attention of the spectators being absorbed 
as to which would take the lead. The mode of running was reversed. 
Instead of Charles boundiog off at score, as some had been led to antici- 
pate, in the Don John fashion, the lead was assumed by Euclid at a slow 
pace ; but at the rise of the hill the speed was increased, Euclid still 
keeping his position. In this way the two horses proceeded ; over the 
hill, along the far side, the Red House bend, and past the end of the 
white rails, Scott evidently making a waiting race of it. The multitude 
were held in almost painfulsuspense. On reaching the distance, Charles 
challenged his opponent. Euclid still looked well, and ready for a se- 
cond struggle. Again head was placed to head—rush answered rush— 
bound followed bound ; and so equal seemed the chance for both, that a 
second dead heat was confidently expected. The contention again be- 
came desperate, and the masses of people surged from side to side. The 
powers of each horse—speed, courage, and endurance—and the qualities 
of each jockey—skill, nerve, and jadgment—were again brought into fall 
operation. Again were the whips elevated ; again were the spurs at 
work. Victory seemed, once more, bung in the balance, as every mus- 
cular action was brought iato full play, with head to head, and each de- 
termined to reach the post victoriously. Again rose the roar of “ Euclid” 
against Charles, and * Charles” against Euclid. No one could tell which 
might eventually prove the winner ; but at length the superior size and 
larger conformation of Major Yarburgh’s horse over that of Mr. Thorn- 
bill, with his immense stride successfully accelerated at the proper mo- 
ment, enabled Charles the Twelfth to win the race by only just, or scarcely, 
a head, amid loud cheers of exultation from the friends ot the gallant Ma- 
jor and the backers of his splendid horse. The public feeling, however, 
was with Euclid, mainly in consequence of his less size; aod although 
his opponent proved the winner, Euclid, frém this second manifestation 
of bis excellent qualities, was the almost universal favourite with the 
masses, with the expression, ‘‘ Well, Euclid has been defeated by the 
chance of a stride ; but he’s a true runner, a real good horse, and worthy 
of the blood of Emilius and Whisker!’’ The winner was trained by John 
Scott. The second trial was run in three minutes forty-five seconds. It 
is wortby of being placed on record that the stride of Charles the Twelfth, 
on the occasion of the dead heat, immediately after he had been paszed 
by Euclid by a head, opposite the Grand Stand, was exactly pes Seer 
feet six inches and a-half, as measured by his foot-prints left plainly vi- 
sible on the turf. The stride of Euclid was much shorter, bat much 
quicker, and more clean and elastic than that of his opponent. 

In proof of the extraordinary interest attached to the decision of this 
extraordinary race, it need only be mentioned—exclusive of the absorb- 
ing feeling which filled the bosom of every spectator on the ground—that 
expresses immediately left for Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle, London, &c., without mentioning the carrier-pigeons, 
eight or ten of which were on the wing in a moment, for their respective 
destinations. The result was conveyed from the race-ground to Rother- 
ham with great rapidity, employing only two horses, and from Rotherham 
to Sheffi-ld on the railway by Mr. Isaac Dodds, with the Agile engine 
and tender, at that time the swiftest on the line; the distance was per- 
formed in six minutes and a-half. In consequence of the Rotherham and 
Sheffield line undergoing repairs, Mr. Dodds could not avail himself of 
the full power of steam ; but the last half of the distance, two miles and 
three quarters, was done in the short space of two minutes and a-quarter : 











and Euclid, and it became extremely doubtful whether the favourite | # that time this speed was deemed most extraordinary. The whole dis- 
could win. Euclid was running in as trae and beautiful a style as can | tance from Rotherham to Sheffield by horses and engine, upwards of 
possibly be imagined. On approaching the distance, he fairly coupled | eighteen miles, was performed in little better than forty-four minates, to 
his competitor. Then commenced the slashing work, and the multitude | the astonishment of every person. __The expresses to the other towns 
was in commotion, swaying to and fro. The spurs were applied, the | mentioned were also extremely rapid, and ranked amongst the wonders 
whips were elevated, each jockey appeared to fairly lift his horse onward ; | Of the day 


but it appeared, from e position occupied by Euclid, that he was pressed | ee 

80 near the rails that Conolly had not sufficient room for the full exer- | 

cise cf his strength. In proof of this, it need only be mentioned that the MEDIZVAL LITERATURE. 
first stroke which he gave with his whip caught the tip of the bonnet of a | Concluded. 


lady who was leaning over the rails, and it was cut as clean through) What Petrarch began in Italy during the fourteenth century was car- 
(fortunately missing her face) as if it had been done with a sharp knife. | ried on by the fifth with unabated activity. The recovery of lost clas- 
The two rivals were then head to head, and a struggle of the most deter- | sics and the revival of philology occupied nfany leading minds. The 
mined and terrific character ensued, amid the roar of “Euclid, Euclid! | discovery of an unknown manuscript, says Tiraboschi, was regarded 
Charles, Charles! Euclid wins! Well done, Conolly!” from tea thou- | almost as the conquest of a kingdom. Indeed, so zealously did the scho- 
sand voices. On reaching opposite the Grand Stand, where every hat | Jars of this era trim the lamp of ancient sepulchres, that they in a mea- 
was off, Euclid appeared to have the best of the race: he was a clear’ sare overlooked the splendour of their native language. Bat a keen sus- 
head in advance of his opponent, and threatened to defeat him; but bis ceptibility to beauty of form, with the power of expressiog it, was mani- 
position was not the most favourable. Scott appeared to be aware of fested to an extraordinary degree at the end of the fifteenth and be 

this, and concentrated all his energies. In each competitor every muscle, ning of the sixteenth centuries. It was an epoch when the fortress 
sinew, and tendon were, visibly, at their atmost stretch. The head and erected by a baron, and the annotation written by a philologist on the 
neck of each horse outstretched to the utmost length, the ears laid back, margin of his author, were alike characterized by a@ severe and chaste 
the eye-balls fit tc start from their sockets, and the nostrils distended, | beauty. Under the liberal and discriminating patronage of Julius II. 
formed two parallel lines; and everything seemed to depend upon the | and Leo X., a vivid appreciation of antique literature, philosophy, and 
reach of the last stride. For a moment the multitude was bushed into | art, became an absorbing passion, and spread ia alldirections, Referring 
silence ; then the roar became doubly loud. Euclid fetched up bis bind- to the Guicciardiat aud Machiavelli of that time, Macaulay says: “ To 
quarters in the most racing Eclipse-like style possible, and it seemed fear- | collect books and antiques, to found professorships, to patronize men of 
tul that be would strike his fore legs with the hind ones, and dash bim- | fearning, became almost human fashions among the great. The spirit of 
self head over heels. It should be borne in mind that Euclid, whose! jiterary research allied iteelt to that of commercial enterprise ; every 
game and stoutness were, perbapa, never surpassed, was a less horse thau | place to which the merchant princes of Florence extended their gigantic 
Charles, and his stride, however rapid, was much sborter. At this mo-! traffic, from the bazaars of the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, was 
ment, in a racing point of view, nothing could possibly surpass this pic- | ransacked for medals and mavascripts.” A new blood circulated in the 
ture of Heetness and endurance, as each competitor struggled against the veins of Christian nations, and tbe new inventions which arose created 
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murmurs of revolutions, and foretokened the dawn of a public opinion. 
The silent subterranean working of the masses engendered the marvellous 
changes which soon transpired over the whole brightened face of huma- 
nity. Whether our attention is fixed on the political or religious history, 
on the literary progress, the jurisprudence, or the artistic excellence of 
the age, no century is loftier, richer, or more instructive for modern s0- 
ciety than the sixteenth, none more exuberant with life and ennobling 
advancement. All that has since been saan in the realm of litera- 

e then received much of its primary form and spirit. ‘ 

= the auspicious hour when the Nibelungen became the I liad of 
the North, Germany and France were perpetually progressive. Succes- 
sive developments of life suffered decay, but no vital principle can ever 
be annibilated ; superannuated forms perish inevitably, but in order only 
to reproduce a higher type of perpetual excellence. When ioferior na- 
tions and tribes disappear after having done the work of precursors, a 
more useful race is certain immediately to appear, and transmit the torch 
of divine effulgence which, in the sublime career appointed to be run, 
bad dropped, by superseded hands. There is no death except intoa 
higher life. The last language formed in Europe was the aggregated 
wealth of all linguistic treasures before accumulated, and is destined 
eventually to control, if not to absorbed every other. All medievalism 
blossomed for the West, and the English vernaculer was its maturest 
fruit. 
Like the great and distinct periods of history under Pericles and Au- 
gustus, a certain adequate and contemporaneous expreetion pervaded the 
whole age of Leo X. Its successive steps were marked by the papal do- 
mination of the beginning of the middie ages; the universal feudal sys- 
tem ; the period of universities springing up everywhere ; the periods of 
art ; the periods of Abelard and scholastic philosophy ; the rising of free 
cities all over Europe ; the ardour of maritime discovery and enthusiasm 
for phy ;” the period of monasteries and Protestantism. Each 
in succession ruled with supreme power, £0 long as it possessed the chief 
life. For example, at the needful time, feudalism was a vital organiza- 
tion ; and so long as this remained genuine and spontaneous, it was the 
true and living expression of man’s necessities. But when the feudal 
system was transferred from the field to the court, where the pen of the 
lawyer supplanted the sword of the knight, and a piece of parchment be- 
came more powerful than warlike pennons, the life of feudalism was 
gone, and nothing remained but a clattering skeleton amid its dead for- 
malities. Systems die, but beneath their surface there is an immortality 
which can not suffer diminution of any kind, but must eternally evolve. 
Each system bas a separate idea to exemplify, and the grand truth incul- 
cated by ail these successive lessons remains, when each petty teacher 
has eeepures : 

Let us briefly recapitulate the historic facts connected with the last 
and best of literatures, the Eaglieh. The Anglo-Saxons, originally the 
fiercest nation of the predatory North, had become aa uowarlike nation, 
and quite degenerate. The venerated relics of their civilization existed, 
but the soul was nearly gone, and a mental torpidity pervaded the entire 
country., Canute roused the people fora moment, but they eoon sank 
into stolid indifference again. Then was needed the Norman conquest to 
shake the whole fabric to ite base, and infuse a vigorous spirit through 
all classes of the community. That mightiest people beyond the channel 
came over at exactly the right time, and broughtall the best continental 
elements with them. The influence of the Norman conquest on the laa- 
guage of England has been compared to an inundation, which at first 
submerges the landscape beneath its turbid billows, but which at last 
subsiding, leaves behind it the germs of fresh beauty and augmented 
wealth. The ancestors of this new people had been jierce pirates, but 
they became the chief revivers of literature, and the grand promoters of 
the peaccful arte. It is a notable fact, that Lanfranc, their prime leader 
in this noble enterprise, was a Lombard, and that. his people had beea 
the most barbarous of all the Gothic invaders. Yet among them literary 
studies were first revived in Italy, the most celebrated schools were esta- 
blished, and the most enterprising citizeos were formed iato the most 
cultivated states. From them, and their cities, Pisa aod Pavia, learning 
was planted, under Charlemagne, in France, and replanted both there 
and ia land, under Lanfranc, once an obscure schoolmaster at Bee, in 
Normandy, and after the conquest Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The seeds of knowledge, tous timely sown, yielded in due time an 
abundant barveset. Literary pursuitssoon became a source of distinction 
and preferment. All ranks caught the flame; and on the diffusion of 
vernacular letters, intelligence no longer dwelt withio the ceils ofa 
cloister or the walls of a school, but adorned the chamber of the lady 
the ball of the baron, and the court of the prioce. Intelligence glorified 
the warrior’s iron mail and trophied lance abroad ; while at home, do- 
mestic solicitudes were assuaged, and gentle virtues ennobled, by the 
laudible ambition to learn both to read and write. After the twelfth 
century in England, ignorance became discreditable, the mark of a bar- 
barous origin and degraded taste. itinerant minstrels had for a long 
time been the instruments of poetry but the offices of composer and mu- 
sician were now separated. Special attentiou was given to that form of 
literatare, sv popular in the streets and at the festival, in the study, and 
in the cloister, while its measured syllables were made the vehicle of 
better strains than those which exhilarated at the banquet or corrupted 
the populace. As we have above stated, the English language was of 
the latest formation, and was partially developed in the thirteenth cen- 
tary through some metrical poems. Henry II., who was himeelf a great 
proficient in history, encuuraged and rewarded its popular writers, who 
were also fostered ae queen Eleanora, a troubadoir by birth. At the 
accession of Henry III., sti!l brighter rays beamed forth upon the western 
isle. His reign connected England with Jerusalem, wither the crusading 
armies still went ; with Constantinople, whose exiled emperor sought his 
support ; with the south of Italy, by the intercourse of himself and his 
clergy with the pope, and by the crowds of emigrants whom the pontiff 
poured upon British soil ; with the north of Italy, where he sent kuights 
to assist the emperor against Milan ; with Armenia, whose friars came for 
a refuge from the Tartars; with Germany, whose emperor married his 
sister ; with Provence and Savoy, from which both he and his brother 
had their wives ; with Spain, where his son was knighted and wedded ; 
with France, which he visited with much pomp; with its southern re- 
gione, Guienne and Poitou, which he retained ; and with the countries on 
the Rhine, where bis brother went to obtain the empire. 

No language can better express the facts of the case in point, than the 
following review by Macaulay : “ The history of Eagland is emphatically 
the history of progress. It is the history of a constant movement of the 
public mind, which produced a constant change in the institutions of a 
great society. We see that society, at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in @ state more miserable than the state in which the most degraded 
nations of the East now are, We see it subjected to the tyranny of a 
handfal of armed foreigners. We see a strong distinction of caste, sepa- 
rating the victorious Norman from the vanquished Saxon. We see the 
most debasing and cruel superstition exercising boundless dominion over 
the most elevated and benevolent minds. We see the multitude sunk in 
brutal ignorance, and the studious few engaged in acquiring what did de- 
serve the name of knowledge. In the course of seven centuries this 
wretched and degraded race have become the greatest and most highly 
civilized people that ever the world saw; have spread their dominion 
over every quarter of the globe ; have scattered the seeds of mighty em- 
pires and a ge over vast continents of which no dim intimation had 
ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo ; have created a maritime power which 
would annibilate, ia a quarter of an hour, the navies of Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, Venice, and Genoa, together ; have carried the science ot heal- 
ing, the means of locomotion, and correspondence, every mechanical art, 
every manufacture, everything that promotes the convenience of life, to 
a@ perfection which our ancestors would have thought magical ; have pro- 
duced a literature abounding with works not inferior to the noblest which 
Greece has bequeathed to us; have discovered the laws which regulate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies ; have speculated with exquisite sub- 
vy on the operations of the human mind ; have been the acknowledged 
leaders of the human race in the career of human improvement.” 

The period so eloquently sketched in the above extract extends from 
the culminatiog point whence high civilization, in the age of Leo X, de- 
scended on the western edge of Europe, and passed the broad Atlantic, 
to pour all its accumalated beams into the auspicious orient of a New 
World. As it respects moral force, and originality of genius, neither the 
age of Pericles, nor that of Augustus, could be compared with the even- 

ing glories of that age which was adorned by such names as Chaucer and 
Spenser, Sidney and Raleigh, Bacon and Milton. These and many others 
possessed not merely great talents and accomplishments, but vast com- 
pass and reach of understaading, minds truly creative and original. The 
made great and substantial additions to the treasures of general know- 


ledge, and fortified haman faculties, while they augmented the facilities 
u 


man happiness to an unparalleled extent. Geoffrey Chaucer, born 


in 1328, was coeval with Wickliffe, with whom it has been eaid that he 


studied at Oxford. He saw the reigns of three British kings, had con- 
versed with Petrarch at Padua, was a shining light through a pro- 


tracted life, and died in the first year of the fifteenth century, ‘‘ the father 


of English poetry.” 
At a later or 


much brighter epoch, Edmund Spenser, born 1553, shone | 


withouta rival. Much of his language has become antiquated, but is yet | 
beautiful in its quaintness, and, like the moss and festooned ivy on some | 
dilapidated castie, covers his antique phrases with romantic and venera-. | 
ble associations. Schlegel regarded the chivalrous poem of Spenser, the | 
Fairy Queen, as presenting the completest view of the spirit of romance | 
which yet lingered in Engiaad among the subjects of Elizabeth. He un- | 
doubtedly was a perfect master of the picturesque, io his lyrics | 
breathed the tenderness of the Italian Idyll, redolent of Sill the perfume 

of the Tronbadours. Chaucer was more like the German poets of the | 
sixteenth century ; but Spenser seemed to have imbibed at earlier foun- | 
tains of inspiration, and gave a final expression to the tender and melo- | 
dious poesy of the olden time. , 
John Milton, born 1608, leaned more to the opposite ideal of his native | 
language, and beyond the power of any other writer expressed the full | 
majesty of the old classic element. Speneer was charmingly Teutonic ; | 
but Milton was more at home in the Latia part of his mighty vernacular. 
While each of this glorious trio spoke in a dialect peculiar to himself, they 
all alike were intense and devoted lovers of nature. Chaucer sparkles 
with the dew of morning. Spenser lies bathed in the sylvan shade. Mil- 
ton glows with orient light. One might almost fancy that he had gazed 
himself blind, and bad then been raised to the sky, and there stood and 
waited, like “ blind Orion hungering for the morn.” So abundantly had 
he stored his mind with visions of natural beauty, that, whea all without 
became dark, he was still most rich in his inward treasure, and “ ceased 
not to wander where the muses haunt clear spring, or shady grove, or 

sunny hill,” 

We have reserved another name, the greatest of them all, for the con- 
cluding item in this comprehensive ske‘ch of literature during the age of 
Leo X.. The position of the notice we give him is appropriate, since he 

garnered all anterior wisdom and geniusin to himself, to be bodied forth in 

diversified forms of consummate worth. William Shakspeare was born 

in 1564, twelve years after Walter Raleigh, and thirty-five before Oliver 

Cromwell, He was twenty-four years old when the first newspaper was 
published, and should be regarded as the truest exponent of the ro- 

mantic cycle he cawe fully to comprehend, exhaust, and terminate. 

In a much higher sense than Francis Bacon, William Shakspeare was 

the historian of humanity, and great prophet of human progress. Bunsen 

regards his “ Histories” as the only modern epos, in its true sense, a po- 

etical relation to the eternal order manifested in national developments. 

They are the Romanic “ Divina Commedia,” the Spanish “ Cid,” and 

the Germanic “ Nibelungen” united and dramatized. A new and sub- 

limer act was about to open on the vast stage of Providence, and drama- 
tic literature was the fitting organ of the epos in an age teeming with en- 

ergetic life, and ripe for the sublimest realities. The “ myriad-minded”’ 
artist appeared in his serene sphere, to show how society, as it moves 
uoder divine guidance, illustrates moral truths more accarately, com- 
pletely, aud strikingly, than any$dissertation could reveal it, In his por- 
traitures it is difficult to decide which is more’ remarkable, the fidelity of 
abstract ideas to nature, or the vivid imaginative of conception by which 
the highest truth is announced. Living greatness and intellectual power 
coalesce in both imaginary characters and actual scenes, as the consum- 
mate style of Leonardo da Vinci, or Michael Anchelo resulted from the 
blending of spiritual feeling with natural forms. He stood like a magi- 
cian above the world, penetrating at a glance the profoundest depths, 
mysteries and perplexities of human nature, and having power at will to 
summon into open day all the foulest as well as fairest working of human 
passion. With masterly sagacity, he used the whole world of man, past, 
present, and to come, instinctively anticipating what he was not permit- 
ted actually to behold. Some have daringly intimated that Shakspeare, 
like Danté, was a solitary comet which, baving traversed the constella- 
tion of the ancient firmament, returns to the feet of the Deity, and says 
to him like the thunder, “Here am I.” No so. Danté appeared io an 
age of darkgess, comparatively. The compass bad then scarcely enabled 
the mariner to steer through the familiar expanse of the Mediterranean. 
America and the passage to India by the Cap2 of Good Hope were yet 
undiscovered. The feudal system still pressed with all the weight of its 
darkoess upon enslaved Europe. The inventor of gunpowder had not 
changed the whole system of war, nor had the introduction of printing 
created a complete metamorphosis in society at large. But when in 
western England the mother of Shakspeare gave birth to her obscure son, 
the age of regeneration and reformation had already dawned, that age 
in which the principal discoveries of modern times were accomplished, 
the true system of the universe ascertained, the heavens and the earth 
explored, the sciences cultivated, and the practical arts carried to a pitch 
of perfection which they had never before attained. Great deeds were 
done, and great men constituted colonies which repaired to the woods of 
New England to sow the seeds of a fertile independence, and establish‘the 
empire of universal amelioration. 

All nature ministers to Shakespeare, as gladly as a mother to her child, 
while he “ glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” Whether 
he wishes to depict Romeo’s love, or Hamlet’s philosophy, or Miranda’s 
innocence, or Perdita’s simplicity, or Rosalind’s playfulness, or the sports 
of the Fairies, or Timon’s misanthropy, or Macbeth’s desolating ambition, 
or Lear’s heart-rending frenzy—he has only to ask, and she vouchsafes 
every feeling and every passion with which he desires to actuate and in- 
vest bis inimitable creations. 

For six centuries, millions of readers, in and out of the church, had fed 
on religious romance, which had continually depreciated in merit, when 
John Bunyan was born, 1628, to gather up every remnant of excellence 
which had ever been expressed under that type ; and having re-issued the 
essence of it all mpst divinely refined. he terminated legendary literature 
forever. With the same providential intent, in the same year that Michael 
Angelo died, William Shakspeare was born, and having perfected to the 
last degree every element which had accumulated during the lapsing of 
thirty centaries, romantic literature ended with the closing of his grave. 
Midway between Shakspeare and Bunyan, Milton lost his eyes ; and Po- 
etry, Freedom, and Religion, at the same time lost theirs for a season. 
But, behold! The splendors which fade along the western eky of the old 
world already foretoken the rising of a brighter day over the new. 


—————— 


PLURALITY OF MITES. 


I fell asleep the other evening after dinner. I bad been dining alone, 
aod the more serious business of meat and pudding having been disposed 
of, I had sat for some time idly playing with the cheese, some loose dry 
crumbly bits of which were lying about my plate. I fell asleep and had 
a dream. 

I dreamt that in some strange unexplained manner (when was ever 
anything explained in dreams?) my eyes became all at once endowed 
with microscopic power, and happening to light upon a crumb of cheese, 
beheld a goodly colony of mites. I watched their movements, As I 
looked, they seemed to increase in size, until I could distinctly single out 
individuals from the mass. I saw them striving and struggling with each 
other, eome of the weaker getting most cruelly trampled under foot by 
others who marched over them ; I saw them toiling with difficulty up the 
caseous mountains, or resting quietly in the deep shady valleys into which 
the inequalities on the surface of the cheese were magnified. I saw some 
of the larger plumper-looking mites hoarding up heaps of the rich matter 
that formed at once their food and dwelling-place ; and I saw other leaner 
ones who, dig as deeply as they would into its substance, never seemed 
able to get fuod enough to eat. 

Then, as I looked, I thought I heard a sound, like voices in the dis- 
tance, and by degrees, my ears partaking of the supernatural powers al- 
ready epjoyed by my eyes, I caught their accents, found that I could un- 
derstand the language of the mites. 

‘“* What a brave old world is this of ours!” cried an old fat mite whom 
I was watching (he spoke louder than the others, and so his were the first 
words that I caught). “ How bountiful has nature been in placing us 
upon it! Here, have we all we want—our food provided for us, and to 
be had simply for the picking up. Had we been cast upon the dreary 
void that separates us from the nearest world to this, we must have died 
from hunger. Look over yonder: what now appears to you a tiny spot 
in the distance, once formed portion of this world of ours. Now, it is 
millions of our longest measure from us.” 

On hearing this, I could not for the life of me refrain from laughing, 
asleep though I was. The distant object that he pointed out was one of 
the crumbs of cheese that I had scattered with my knife some half an hour 
before ; the dreary void that intervened was about two inches of the plate 
which chanced to be uncovered. 

I listened again. The old mite was discoursing learnedly about the 


y | atoms that made up their universe. ‘‘ Look where we will,” he said, “ we 


find on every side, far, immeasurably far from us, small specks to all ap- 
pearance, but supposed to be in reality worlds like our own. It hasbeen 
said, indeed, that they possess inhabitants like ours ; but that we cannot 
know. Convulsions do occur sometimes that bring two worlds together ; 
but, when this happens, those residing near the spot where the phenome- 
non occurs seldom survive the shock. Whole nations have been some- 
times known to perish in the collision : some being crashed to death, and 





| rous in their incredulity. 





spoken, and declared he knew of his own knowledge, that the worlds 
around must, to a great extent, resemble thie. Long, long ago, he recol- 
lected that the whole formed one enormous mass, vast beyond all concep- 
tion ; that by degrees, with fearful shocks, the worlds they saw in the far 
distance were, one by one, detached and flew off into space. He was too 
young when these disruptions happened, to know mnch about it ; but, he 
had pondered on it eince, and felt convinced that all existing matter, 
their own world, and the thousands that they saw around them, once 
formed one mighty whole! 

A derisive shout of laughter followed this assertion. The thing was too 
preposterous to be believed. The younger mites, especially, were boiste- 
They were not going to be taken in by tales 
like that—they knew better. There was no other world besides their own, 
The bit of cheese they dwelt on was the only bit of cheese that ever was 
or would, or could, be habitable. See what a size it was. No mite could 
walk round it in a life-time. If what they had been told was true, how 
insignificant would this great world of theirs become, compared to the 
enormous whole! How utterly insignificant the individual mite! No, 
no, there was no other habitable cheese. 

The old mite shook his head, and spoke not. For my own part, I felt 
half tempted to convince the sceptics of their error by scraping all the 
crumbs together in my plate, and thus, once more uniting their scattered 
universe. But I had heard of the disasters that ensued whenever these 
convulsions, as they called them, did occur; and, having by this time 
conceived an interest in the tiny disputants, I spared them and continued 
listening. 

“ Come, now,” exclaimed one of the incredulous young mites, with an 
air of one about to puts poser, “ if you have told us true, and everything 
around us is cheese like this we live in; if there realiy exists as much 
cheese as would make a thousadd of our worlds; why may there not be . 
even a thousand times as much as that again! Why may there not be 
cheese enough in being, to form a million, million worlds,—all fit for 
mites, to live on, eh ?’ 

Why not, indeed !” the sage replied. “ For my part, I believe there 


“ Ho! ho! ho! ho!” There was not one mite in the whole commu- 

nity that didn’t fairly shake its tiny sides with laughter at this wild as- 
sertion, They all declared the old mite must be in his dotage. They 
kicked and cuffed him cruelly, and even threatened to expel him from the 
cheese he stood on, and eo compel him to find out the truth of his own 
theory by endeavouring to make a pilgrimage to one of the distant 
worlds he spoke of. 
Then, other mites came up to join in the discussion. There was one 
who had been a great traveller (how proud the little fellow was of his ex- 
perience! he had been nearly half-way ronnd the crumb of cheese they 
all resided on). He astonished his hearers by declaring that, in spots 
that he had visited, there were objects visible io the distance utterly un- 
like the little specks they saw from where they stood. One in particular 
was more than fifty times as big as any they could see ; but, even this was 
nothing when compared with the great world they lived in. 

(Mistaken mite! The object that you saw was the distant lump from 
which all your pigmy worlds were shaken!) 

As to there being other bits of cheese inhabited besides their own, the 
traveller would not hear of it. Jt was true that there were other mites 
dwelling ia distant portions of their world whose manners differed in se- 
veral ways from their own. (His audience seemed surprised to hear that 
even this could be; but he had seen them, so there was no disputing it.) 
But as for other worlds of mites, the thing was too preposterous! 

Then came another—a mite of most imposing aspect, and attended by 
a long train of followers. I soon found out he was the monarch of the 
colony I was observing. With royal condescension, the sovereign mite 
paueed to inquire into the subject of discussion, On being told, his ma- 
Jesty grew wroth, and vowed it was high treason to suppose there could 
be apy other communities to govern than the well known and established 
nations of their world. It was an insult to the dignity of the few favoured 
mites who divided the sovereign sway among them, to think that there 
were others who in their own spheres might be no less potent (or even 
more potent—which was a horrible and blasphemous thought!) than 
themselves. So, the poor mite who broached the theory about other 
worlds was ordered to recant on pain of death ; and the fact was estab- 
lished unmistakeably, by royal edict, that there was no cheese—could be 
no cheese—inhabited, but theirs. 

Then I awoke, roused from my afternoon dream by an Italian boy be- 
neath my window, grinding on his organ Home, Sweet Home. It chimed 
in well with what I had been dreaming of. No place likehome! No 
people like ourselves, no couutry but our own, no worlds but the globe 
we ae on. No cheese that mites can dwell in, but our own particular 
crum 

Yet cheese—and mitey cheese—is sold by tons! Yet suns and sys- 
tems roll around us; the planet we inhabit, but one atom in a mighty 
group ; that, in ite turn, an atom in another mightier one. Where sball 
we stop? Clusters of satellites revolving around a world: clusters of 
he re revolving around a sun: clusters of suns revolving around— 
what? 

Take physic, pomp! Pride, get thee hence! How little any of us, 
men or mites, can comprehend what may exist beyond the limits of our 
one especial crumb—whether of earth, or cheese ! 

‘ 


GREEN VELVET AND BLUE SATIN. 


* * * * Sometimes things did not go on quite so smoothly, however, 
at Malmaison, when any of the Bonaparte family visited Josephine, for 
@ most cordial batred seems to have existed between her and the ladies 
S the imperial family, partaking somewhat of female rivalry and jea- 

ousy. 

One evening in particular—when the beautiful Pauline was to be 
formally presented to Josephine, on her marriage with the Prince Bor- 
ghese— must be noted in the annals of Malmaison. Pauline, clever, 
witty, and most lovely, had accepted the hand of the Borghese, almost a 
fool in intellect, solely on account of his money and his title. Sacrificing 
her heart to her ambition, she determined to make the first use of her 
new honours by endeavouring to humiliate poor Josephine ; and in order 
to carry out this amiable resolution, announced her intention of visiting 
her on a certain evening shortly after ber marriage. Days were passed 
in preparing the splendid toilette which was to crush her sister-in-law. 
At length the memorable evening arrived. Josephine, fully aware of 
the intention of Pauline, took her own measures accordingly. She ar~ 
ranged herself for this trying ordeal, of a graceful against a beautiful 
woman, with consummate tact and,a perfect knowledge of that peculiar 
style of dress well calculated to display her faultless shape, which she 
has almost immortalised. She wore a white muslin dress edged and 
trimmed with a narrow border of gold ; the short sleeves, which displayed 
a finely-turned arm, were looped up at the shoulder by large cameos, an 
enamelled serpent encircled her throat, on her head was a kind of dia- 
dem formed of cameos and enamel, confining her hair somewhat in the 
style of the antique busts of the Roman empresses. She looked so ex- 
tremely graceful and classical in this attire, that when Napoleon entered 
the salon he was delighted, and saluted her with a kiss on the shoulder— 
@ somewhat bourgeois caress, by the way. On bis expressing his sur- 
prise at the care with which she was dressed, she reminded him of the ex- 
pected visit of Pauline. The evening wore on, and yet the princess did 
not arrive. Napoleon, having remained beyond his usual time, retired 
at last to his cabinet. Shortly afterwards the princess made her appear- 
ance, looking transcendently lovely. But on this occasion she had not 
trusted to the charms of unadorned beauty, as she literally was resplen@- 
ent with jewels. Her dress, composed of green velvet, was embroidered 
in the front with masses of diamonds, her arms, her. neck, her head were 
also encircled with splendid jewele. As she advanced across the room 
towards Josephine, who, as the wife of the First Consul, did not rise until 
she approached, Pauline gazed around full of pride and gratified vanity, 
conscious of the effect created by her beauty, her youth, and dazzling 
splendour. . 

The salutations were cold between the rival ladies. Pauline seated 
herself, and to break the stiffness of the reception, began conversing in a 
low voice with Madame Junot, who was placed near her. 

“ Well, Louise, how do I look to-night? What do you think of the 
bape jewels?” . 

“Think ? why they are wonderful—actually ¢blouissants,” returned 
Madame Junot. 

“ But do you really, now—flattery apart—think this dress becomes 
me?” 

“Vain Pauline ! why you knew perfectly before asking me that ques- 
tion you never looked better in your whole life.” , = 
Well, it is not exactly vanity that makes me ask you 80 particularly, 
replied Pauline ; “but it is because I want to astonish a 
parte, and you know I have spared no pains to mortify her by ; : dis- 
play of my new jewels. Yet how elegant she looks in that =~ e <4 
muslin dress, with those cameos, too, like a Grecian statue ; she certainly 


is. 








, others thrown far from any habitable spot by the concussion.’ 
Then came a mite, apparently much older than he who had already 








: i hat white dress 
does understand to perfeetion the style that suits ber. T 
contrasts so well, too, with the blue satin of the furniture—it is perfect. 
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oll as ' F ' wonised vast prison, wi g rm i eople placed under the ban And this is vot strange, for the wizard is no peacemaker between the man 
Good Heavens! what shall I do?” she suddenly exclaimed inan agonised vast prison, with a Sovereign, nobility, and people p ¢ strange, Pp 


2 ya of the world. Hence the old, inveterate obstinacy revives ; the old cun- and wile. _ Dove complains op one occasion that they are unhappy toge- 
whisper, aud turned quite pate. 1 ele lame Junot, quite ning is once more to be tried, to discover if it can, as of yore, command ther. ‘No wonder,” returns Harrison, “ for ebe is always vilifying and 
“ What is it? what can be the matter?” usked Madame ob, q wane. Sos , backbiting you to her friends, and she is two-faced.” However he pro- 
alarmed. \ - : " mers -emind me! There can be n¢ bt of unwillingness of Russia to cede quietly mises to work a spell which shall reconcile them ; for this and the nati- 
“ Ob, Louise, why oe pee not ui wat How orne) got tp rete Ae: 10h benentnnaioe co “ came the property of the Ottoman  vity he receives half-a crown, as he had got 10s. for bewitching the farm. 
To let me come here fn t Tie tate oe b 7 ch ti never forgive you! State, We shall, perhaps, have it explained with mavy details that the Soon after Dove again compiains of unbappinese. The wizard tel's him 
siture is ue satin’ Ob} this is too mus TR Ba ag ba his is more than difficulties we complain of were unavoidable ; that the destruction of Kars that be bad missed his mark by marrying his wife at all ; that the only 
How dreadful I must look by the side of Josephine! - his and the Danubian forts was strictly !egal, and that the occupation of remedy is to give her the herbs, for that then she would be better. 
I aha PS poss rea Glemence had won the day even against | Serpents Island was only some transaction connected with the lightbouse. About this time Harrison makes a successful prediction. Dove’s father 
‘a Bp Was nquered! Elegance hat t zi 


; i acts sti ai , is certain that the conduct of the , is in bad health, rapidly sinking. In December the dutiful son asks if 
Roneny, Sis tees © races, Secure t Seer Por shy or flew ea oo ioduped “Pogland county Cane the Black Sea. The Harrison can tell particularly when he will die. Harrison says be will 
soca Gumnerany Doren 8 Sone tp. See. Beer bY Bay sy She ened Hannibal bas been sent to Serpents Island, and sufficient intimation has not live till the 25th, Christmas-day, and accordingly he dies on the 24th. 
nenise tbe wine eesebiabenes aieenied bp S aby lie d torches and | been given that in the opinion of the allies something like a breach of ‘ From this,” says Dove, “I was impressed with a strong belief that Har- 
Saga te alley Demen by te beeen cage yd bang higher than faith bas taken place. Compare the conduct of France and England witk rison was possessed of a supernatural power.” In March, 1855, he changes 
Eepenen Sy Ses Demat, wanes Soe one wanes 0 ite a. fa abedlete that of their late enemy. The allies had more than 250,000 men in the his residence, and goes to reside at Normanton. The quarrels with his 
to the honour of being ber chambertain i oat weg Be Borghese.— East. They bad prepared, far from their own country, immense stores of | wife still continue, and he seems to be more outspoke to bis associate 
failure this notable wedding visit of the Priacess Pauline , | food, clothing, and warlike material, in expectation of long hostilities. | about his desire to be rid of her. Harrison, too, is quite explicit. “ You 
Pilgrimages to the French Palaces. Every man aud horee and gun had to be brought away by eea, ata time | will never have any happiness until she is out of the way.” Then he 
a when transport was scarce and dear. Yet in four months, re Soptcen m7 nr ee | poe an ~ ° long 7 ea Be 
: i ply the Crimea but Turkey itself has been cleare years old, and great events are to happen when he is 32. 
PABBAGES VROM A LOST wane of 39 of the allied troope. - We lease from Denstantinanie to-day that after the | sun and moon would be in conjunction, and at that age Dove would lose 
i not at pberty to ee ye! no Aage into possesion of 10 ES they departure of a flotilla then about to sail scarcely a thousand Frenchmen | his wife, marry agai, bave a child, and receive an addition to his for- 
which we make the following extracts, nor are we able to state w : ‘ u . | foie 
: ‘ i is evidently a ls sing in the most ; Would be left in Turkey. Our own naval and military establishments | apd : ; 
Gistigpuished circles, pA psn nr with the a tical’ raletlons of most im- | have been broken up, mt} soon Scutari will retain no traces of us except | Dove asks for a description of his second wife. “Thep*" on you ought 
portant personages. "These MSS. were first seen by us tied up roughly ina ' the graves of the dead and the monument which commemorates them. to marry,’ answers Harrison, will have auburn hair, light complexion, 
bundle with the alegant instruments and pretty little shreds of a lady's work- This promptness, so honourable to both nations, has not been imitated by and a good fortune.” Then follows something about a stick which Dove 
basket, and we should imagine from their torn condition that they had been Roscia, Although Kars is bat some 30 miles from her own frontier, and | gave Harrison and Mrs. Dove would have back. ‘“ Never mind,” says the 
burglariously treated. The words ‘‘ Pembroke Lodge” were written 4 a | beld but by a few thousand men, she is there still, destroying works, cut- | wizard, “all will soon be right ; she’ll die before March, or before the 
pater edove iro a pe -~y af moog © + yoo rate ory tg Snbhwe , ting down forests, refusing English officers the right of visiting the spot, end of February.” It will be remembered that this was exactly the case, 
ap nye oe ante | pone sehen than pest Lord Jobn Russell, and | and. during her little term of power, playing the despot after the fasbion | and the prophecy, no doubt, caused ite own fulfilment. Dove, however, 
gs John oak the Duke ot Bedford, and others of the immaculate Whig | of Warsaw or Tiflis. Tbe same is the case at the mouth of the Danube. | was at first surprised, and asked was she not to die « at 32 —that is, when 
phalanx have here to run the gauntlet of Tory wit. The ex-Minister has | Russian troops are still there, and will remain until the latest day allowed he himself wes 32. No,” answers Harrison, — 32.” Palmer 
really gone on a continental tour.—Ed. Ald. : by treaty, with perbaps the desperate hope that something will happen committed bis crime, and the case was talked about. Dove wants to know 
Monday.—I still continue excessively nervous. Nurse bas the hay | to enable them to refuse y rere omy get hag Le la my poh gue ay be detected. No, nor yet apy vegetable poison,” an- 
2 chi i 2 as when they came | which is to be added to the Principalities is still in Russian hands, an x : ¢ 
on Sing Sty lite we es Soe one ta AL as ie used | the Czar raises doubts on the topography, and would, asfarasmay be! In the full confession of Thursday last, the prisoner oes that Harri- 
to be at the Hotel Munsch, and I am sure we should all be the better for | judged from appearances, gladly evade the condition which for the first | s0n promised to get him some belladonna, that be to tg he could 
achange. If they’d send us on another mission I would’at mind the | time causes his frontier to recede. ; ’ never be happy until! his wife was out of the way, andin the month of 
~ z is wi hink that any practical result will follow from | February, at the close of which she died, he promised to lay her on a bed 
packing. The gardener and his wife should stay—the maids would go| We do not certainly think that any p - ne ‘ 4 
with us—Susan should be my db/anchisseuse attaché—Jane could take | these litigious and undignified displays. The other Powers are far too | of sickness, and that she age 79 get on o : > whole, L — 
care of baby and the despatch-box, and my little man himself should | much in earnest to allow any trifling in matters of such importance. It | appear from the confession, t a t A man wor ed on ” wre upe, 
have charge of the canary, for, as he’s often told me, he’s equal to any- will be observed that Austria, who perbaps knows her neighbour better | and that to his instigations is i e pope oO a ry fou —_ 
thing. Ob! that we were all en route to the shores of the Mediterranean. | than we do, bas not yet evacuated the Principalities, although she ought | der. He prophesies the death y the — = os went A = art rm- 
I would even go to Morocco if I was sure the benighted Moors would be | to have done so some time since. She is, no doubt, waiting until Russia | ly believing in his supernatural power, fu ~< > pred ys he hes 
careful with my boxes. shall have performed ,her part of the engagement. That when the end of derer’s last words, as a postscript to his con . oe, Se cue - As e 
My Jobo says he has no doubt he could convince the Emperor of Mo- | the six months comes we shall eee the Russians unwillingly depart is cer- | crime through the instigation of that bad man, Henry Harrison, of Leed . 
rocco of the advantages of representative Government. He would sche- | tain enough. We may in future times have to watch their designs for the Nowhere in the range of fiction is there a story more strange and terri ~ 
dule Morocco in a week, for my little man has a remarkable talent for | recovery of their former territory, but that they will acquiesce for the | than that we have related. We seem to be ee —_, to oe —. 
schedules. For my own part i would prefer an educational tour among | present we know, because we have the power to enforceit. But the spirit craft case of the 17th century, with its barba x and its _ em an 
those romantic Bedouins. Ob! the camels and gazelles, and the hour of | of the Court of St. Petersburg is not the less apparent. It can hardly | yet judicrous superstition. How is it that re — .  % rnd 
sunset, when ‘all the forest leaves are stirred witb prayer,”—only the | be to impose on civilized nations that the Russian Sovereign makes | still playing their nefarious trade among oe oes England s a . 
forests, like other Woods that we know of, would help us little in this in- | this display of impotent obstinacy. Indeed, the impression it must | its boasted enlighteoment, furnish enough of ignorance to support suc 
stance. What romantic scenes I can picture—myself in the tent with my | leave on Europeans is rather that Russia is weaker and more sorely | imposture?— Times, 4ugust 13th. 
crochet or sketch-book, and my domestic Confucius on a low campstool, peseeas ba me or a me ae ce ny te — 
reading De Lolme or some other entertaining volume, or dilating on the | leave, and performing acts of paltry tyranny > ] " 
Edinburgh Review and the London University to” the Arab 6 ncikbe, in the eyes of German or Italian. But it may be that on some ignorant ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON REGATTA. 
while I show their wives my newest bonnets from Paris. We should rea- | aad contiding races the spectacle of her armed occupation after the allies} Phe return of August annually introduces us to the regattas of the 
lise that charming picture of Mr. Lewis, at the Water-colour’s, only in | have left the East, may have an influence. If she holds Kars after France| soient, and among them this year the Royal Yacht Squadron stands 
more gorgeous hues, and with more important central figures. I and my | aad England have withdrawn their armies from Constantinople, the fact | ;>pomost in the van. Inetead of winding up the month as heretofore with 
lady’s-maid and baby and my canary, and my illustrious helpmate, the | may be explained consistently with Russian interests among nations to | ;+, great aquatic festival, it opens the ball this season in the first week. 
dear little Plenipotentiary. But I must break away from this delightful | whom Russia alone speake. Nevertheless, in the end such subterfuges | 1 Eooner were my Lords and Commons dismissed from their labours 
vision, for I hear visitors in the drawing-room. can be of little avail, and the conduct of Russia, by destroying any nas-| 114) aj) that is * gentle and aristocratic” migrated to the coast in search 
Tuesday.—What an arduous day I had yesterday! Such a succession | cent feeling of confidence among the Western nations, will bring on her| of recreation. Cowes, has, therefore, received its proportion of visitors 
of Elliots wanting to know whether anything waslikely to turn up. How | evils far overbalancing any advantages which dilatory evacuation can 


———<—=a—— 


although by no means to the extent of former seasons. The hotels are 

atriotic they are, and how eager to serve their ungrateful country. The | procure.— Times, Jugust . filled, at Bowen of the large houses waat occupants, and “ Lodgings 

nen and Lewisee, too, with Sir Cornewall—elaborate sage—who took | —>— with a sea view” are offered in plenty to the eye. The squadron’s ar- 
» te ‘ . vnfe : i. | : : . : 

resnger fad Senuiites uh tae phil ad hgh by pata THE “WISE MAN” OF LEEDS. rangements, it would séem, were planned in first-rate order, but they have 


been partially frustrated by the weather. Instead of a roaring breeze, 
my views out of her Majesty’s Exchequer. Minto gave me some comfort We cannot but feel satisfaction that no mistaken leniency bas inter- | which would “bend the gallant mast,’’ we have had a long continuance 
by suggesting an edmonitory constitutional tour, similar to his own, | fered with the sentence of William Dove. An acquiescence in the recom- | of gentle zephyrs with a scorching sun fluctuating from 80 to 90 in the 
along the crest of the Appenines, My little mao must mature bis plans | mendation to mercy would have been notbing else than a national cala-| shade, rendering it awfully oppressive to the human frame.—Cowes 
for turnivg St. Peter’s into a museum, and for putting out Vesuvius, | mity, It would have overthrown a rule of law established by the com- | /etter. 
and the thing is ieasible. If he could but call the Austrian occupa- | mon sense of mankind, and acted upon for centuries in all civilized coun-| prince Albert's Cup was sailed for on Tuesday, August 5, by the fol- 
tion “a standing menace,” { would go at once and engage a courier. | tries, The principle that a knowledge of right and wrong, proof of which low! alia 
I must water my myrtles. Dear myrtles, how vividly ye speak of | must be gathered from the circumstances of the criminal act itself, is the | 4OW'8S Verseis : 
taly! 





test of responsibility has always been unquestioned in English jurispru- Yachts. Tons. ‘ Owners. 
Wednesday.—Alas! I dreamt last night of Italian skies. Raphael | dence, , To annul this wholesome oeaie te obedience to the morbid hu- Mariana .......... 8 cop eat* ey oe oe 
had come to life again, and was painting a picture of my little man in the | manity of jurors deficient in moral courage, or in accordance with the eee tiem: nies pan Sir Percy F- Shelley ig 
costume of Massaniello. The King of Naples and the Pope were looking | caprices and crotchets of scientific men, would introduce an intolerable y Wem a gta apy 60...” ‘Tn Maschans Tiemee, Bs. 
on admirivgly, Alfieri whispered in my ear :—* it was the very ‘ poetry | uncertainty into criminal justice. We now learn from the confession of Th 'E ; adele an 
of politics.’ I woke John to repeat the pbrase to him, when he told | Dove how barbarous and premeditated was his crime—how far from any 7 eee ee ee See 


me that he also had been dreaming that Disraeli bad converted him into 
maccaroni, and that he was devoured by mosquitoes. God forbid he 
should be so worried. Why, he’s as thin and light as a feather. 
Thursday.—A day of anxious deliberation. We bave bad a meeting 
of our party. The Dake, Lord Minto, my little man, and myself. We 
shut out the servaats, and dined with the help of dumb-waiters at one of 


: . * . 
sudden promptings of maniacal impulse. The narrative is indeed one of} _ On Saturday, the weather being propitious, the race for Her Majesty’s 
tbe most extraordinary that has ever been made public, but it reveals, | Cap, by schooners under 200 tons, came off. The course is from Cowes 
not the insanity of an individual, but the ignorance and credulity of what | to the Nab Light, thence to Yarmouth aed back to Cowes. Oaly four 
is probably a large class among the uneducated of our provincial dis- | yachts startec ; La//a Rookh, 126 (Viscount Bangor); Gloriana, 134, 
tricte. (J. Gee, Esq.) : Viking, 110, (Colonel Stirling) ; and Urania, 140, (Sir 

We have heard of the doings of Obeah-men among the slaves of Ja-| A. Bannerman.) ; : 
the tables in the card-room. Three schedules,—I should say three courses, maica, and of the charms of Hindoo wizards in the far East, but it is At five minutes before ten o'clock the signal gun to make ready was 
and an ice pudding. My precious talked of commending himeelf to the something new to learn that a manufacturing town of England in the | fired, aud the preparatory ensign was displayed from the R. Y. S. Sema- 
country on the ground of his Repeal of the Test Acts. The Duke recom- greatly-praised 19th century has its enchanter who can encourage a so- | phore. Punctually at tén o’clock the starting gun was fired, and scarcely 
mended some sewer programme. Discussed the Repeal of the Act of | called respectable man, a student of scientific farming, and a professing | had the sound of the report ceased to echo than the Lalla Rookh began 
Settlement, of the Spiritual Peers, of the Book of Common Prayer, and of | member of the Methodist connexion, to cruelty and murder. Yet, no less | to show her bowsprit ahead, and ina minute she was all alive, goiag with 
Plymouth Breakwater. But no question so promising as the Italian—To | bas been the power of Henry Harrison, the “ wise man” of Leeds, accord- | @ spanking breeze to the westward. Topsails were soon set, and she had 
pack or not to pack? The party promised to support my lesser half, and ing to the last confession of Dove. It may or may not be true, but, in | evidently made up her mind at least to show them how things ought to 


to see us off by the steamer if all went well. John in the evening looking any case, the story is a warning to those who would expatiate on the| be done. The G/oriana ever on the alert, soon took the cue, and was 
up materials tor his speech, I contributing. spread of education and laugh to scorn the follies of the past. The pri-| after her like a shot, the /’iking and Urania jogging comfortably to- 
Friday.—Still at the speech—Lord Somers and Metastasio. soner Dove made a statement as far back as the 21st of Jane to his soli- | gether. The order in which they started remained unchanged ; but on 
Saturday.—Metastasio and Lord Somers. citor, Mr. Barret. In this he recapitulates most of what had passed »e- | coming abreast of Ryde pier, the Lalla Rookh had gained an advance 
ey ay Aig took Sylvio Pellico to Dr. Cummin’s, and read it du- | tween him and Harrison, although some incidents were kept back, only | of nearly a minute and a balf of the Gloriana, both vessels being most 
ring the sermon. 


to be revealed in the confession of Thursday last. In September, 1854, | admirably cailed. Lalla Rookh still kept ahead as far as the quaran- 
nearly two years ago, did Dove firet hear of the fame of bis subsequent | tine ground of Motherbank, when the G/loriana shot past her, and re- 
adviser. He had some conversation with John Hardcastle, a farm la- | tained ber superiority to the last, but winning only by one minute and 
bourer, about * wise men” being able to find out thieves. The loss of a| five seconds over a course extending nearly 50 miles. — ; , 

dog was the cause of these inquiries. On Monday, the coutest took place for a Subscription Prize of £100, 
. Hardcastle at once mentioned Harrison, of the South-market, in Leeds, | open to all yachts belonging to a royal yacht club, and foreign yachts 
tional resolutions! Mem.——To put a dry pair of drawers in his carpet- | as one of these “ wise men,” and proceeded to relate an instance of his | exceeding 35 tons. Time for tonnage according to Ackers’s scale. The 
bag, that he may change on leaving the House. Ob, Italy! expectant powers. He (Hardcastle) was once threatened by bailiffs, and consulted | tonnage to be measured in the following manner :—The length to be 
land! Oh, day of tremors and hopes! Harrison, who by the exercise of his art caused the horse which was be- | taken between the perpendiculars, drawn from the extreme outside of the 

Tuesday.—I could weep. I could go to Ramsgate. I could wish Dis- ing driven by the bailiffs to take fright, so that those officials were thrown main stem and the extreme outside of the stern-post. From the length 
raeli in the place of Poerio; and as for Lord Palmerston, I trust in out, injured, and confined to bed so long that the debtor was able to re- | thus found subtract three-fifths ot the extreme breadth, as determined by 
Heaven or the other place that there may be a Spielberg hereafter. | move the goods out of his house. Another spell caused a man who had | the old measurement act of Parliament. Multiply the remainder of the 
When my little man quoted Napoleon, that Austria governed Italy with | stolen Hardcastle’s gun to pass by acertain place and shoot a rabbit with | length by the whole breadth ; the product by balf the breadth, and divide 
a stick, 1 hear that he whiepered to Hayter that was how Woburn had | the identical gun at a certain time, so as to allow of his apprehension. | the whole by 94, the quotient shall be deemed the true contents of the 
governed England. To-day, too, there is a letter of condolence from These wondrous deeds inflame the imagination of Dove, who, on going | tonnage. The Queen’s Cup Course, from the Club-house to the Nab 
Lady P——. How she is laughing at me in secret. But my chance of | with Hardcastle to Leeds to sell potatoes some time aiter, calls on the | Light, thence to Yarmouth, and back to Cowes. The following yachts 
condoling in return will come some day. In the meantime, where is| wizard. Of course. there is a good deal of drinking, for which Dove pays, | were entered :—Cyclone, 48, Mr. W. Paterson ; Glance, 38, Mr. T. Bart- 
Susan? I should like to box that girl’s ears! and then then the futnre murderer gives Harrison the date of bis birth, | lett ; .Wosquito, 70, Mr. T. Groves ; Extravaganza, 57, Sir P. F. Shel- 
a that his “ nativity” may be calculated. The precise object of this pare. ley, bay on = Se 2 — ae = hgh At 5 bs vol, 

. scope does not appear, but it is connected with the renewal of the lease | / esfaé, oA, Air. &. UJ. 3 +ulworth, 1, Mr. ; ‘ 
THE RUSSIAN SNAKE SCOTCHED—NOT KILLED. of Dove's farm, which a Mr. King, the steward, was unwilling to grant. | wind, 89, Mr. F. Thynne ; drrow, 118, Mr. T. Chamberlayne. 

Russia, though with a new Emperor and fresh opportunities, seems far | Harrison by his spells, is to force the steward to let Dove have the farm} As usual, at five minutes before 0 the preparatory gun was fired, and 
from disposed to enter the path of reform. The obstinate and sullen! onhisown terms. at 10 punctually another gun for starting was fired, and in an almost in- 
spirit still lives—bumiliations are, it would appear, almost already for-| We now come to the details of magical conjuration as practised in | credily short space of time the Mosquito began to show ahead oi the 
gotten, and both Czar and people are as ready as ever to piay the old | Yorkshire at the present day. The “ wise man” comes to the farm to be- | others, the next to break from the line being the Glance ; this pair for a 
game of pride, violence, and cunning, which wassuccessful tor more than | witch it. He takes out a mariuer’s compass to learn the points of the | short time keeping company, but in consequence of the great delay on 
150 years. But we cannot think that at the present time such a display | horizon: then producing some little pieces of copper, like half-pence, | board the Mosquito in setting her immense jib topsail, hitherto set with 
will be successful. Common prudence would advise a more gradual and | with mystic marks upon them, he begins the spell. The copper-pieces | such alacrity by this vessel, the GJance obtained the lead, the .dmazon 
less demonstrative return to the assumptions and menace of former days. | are buried with ceremony in various spots—in the barn, the yard, and | following close upon the quarter of the Mosquito. The Glance was the 
It is but a few months since Russia accepted the terms of peace proposed | the cowhouse. Each entrance to the premises is similarly laid under the | first to set her topsail, and seemed to be exceedingly well handled. The 
setongh Austrian mediation. At that time we were told daily by the | spell. The enchanter then begins to pray aloud, invoking the power of others, with the excevtion of the Whiriwind, got away pretty well toge- 
age press in Europe of the sincerity and moderation of the Czar. | the seven wise men, of whom he himself is one, to free Dove and his farm | ther, going with a tolerably good breeze from the S. W. and with a tole- 

o believe certain prints and certain politicians, Russia was a land of | trom hurt. “No one can pass this gate to do you harm” is thc promise. | rably good breeze from the S. W., and wito the tide.—At five minutes to 
good faith, and her unambitious people were lost in astonishment at the ' Next he demands pens and paper, writes something in hieroglyphical | 11, when off Osborne-house, the Amazon, which had succeeded, shortly 
designs imputed to them by the misguided Cabinets of the West. About | signs, and gives it to Dove. “If you want to retake the farm, put this} after passing Oldcastle Point, in overhauling the Mosquito, bow came up 
last February, when the representatives of Europe were to meet ia Paris, | in your pocket and go to King, who will let you it, only you must tel) | abreast of the Glance, but in their wake they were closely pressed by the 
the tone of every Russian organ was most magniloquent and high-minded. | me before-hand you are going.” We may as well pureue this incident to | Mosquito and Extravaganza. For a short time the Amazon took the 
Peace, good-will to all men, popular instruction, railways, canals, im-| the end at once. Dove goes to the stewart with the talisman in his | lead, but soon gave way, and the Whirlwindassumed the leading posi- 
proved agriculture, free trade, were in the heart of every Russian. A pocket, but it is of no use. King is inexorable, and Dove goes back, | tion. The breeze here freshening, the vessels, carrying more canvass, 
smile of good-humoured pity was the answer to those who hinted that | somewhat shaken, to his mentor. ‘Never mind,” says Harrison, “ he | 00n began to display their powers, and, after a good deal of what is com- 
Muscovite policy might still remain unchanged, and that it would be | has the spell upon him : he is an Irishman, and will take a good deal of | monly known by the term “ dodging,”’ the Lu/worth emerged from the 
as well to take guarantees while we were still strong, united, and in ear-| working upoo.” Dove is quite satisfied with this philosophical explana- | “ rack” and took the second place, the Mosquito being close astern. The 
nest. All this lasted until peace was made, and Russia obtained condi- tion, and his faith in the wizard suffers no diminution. Whirlwind was the leading vessel abreast of (Ryde-pier at 11b. 41m., 
tions with which she bad no reason to be dissatisfied. Now, however, all! But before this time Harrison and he have talked of Mrs. Dove. Har-| the Ludworth secon at 11. 46m. 30s., and the Mosquito third at 11b. 47m. 
is changed. Cronstadt is no longer threatened ; Poland is for ever aban- | rison sees her on his visit to the farm, and says that she looks weakand| The Whirlwind was first round the Nab Light by five minutes, the 
= by the West, and will be fully Ruseianized before war again visits | sickly. Dove assents, declaring that she is scarcely ever out of the doc- | -Irrow being second, and the Lu/worth third ; but, on the way up to- 

urope ; Bessarabia, with the exception of a narrow slip, is preserved ; | tor’s bands, and both then and after gives it to be understood that he is) wards Cowes, the Whirlwind began to give way, and the Arrow kept 
the Caucasus still remains a Russian possession. The Czar is about to be | unhappy, and somewhat tired of his wife. Harrison recommends certain | gaining upon her very fast, and, to repeat an observation made at the 
crowned with much splendour, and all Europe is flocking to the sight. | herbs which will cure her complaint. The herbs are bought, but Mrs.| time, it was anybody’s race. The“ Old Arrow” as she is familiarly 
Russia is again taking her stand as a great Power, and is no longer a! Dove has a suspicion of Harrison, and only takes them once or twice.’ known at this place, appeared determined to maintain her former fame, 


Monday.—The eventful day—big with the féte of Russell and of Rome. 
If I hadn’t got that cigar-shop for Lucy from Louis Philippe, how useful 
she might be now. Told Susan not to forget my pet’s pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Remember how many he wetted the night he withdrew his Re- 
form Bill. What a state,too he came home in after moving his educa- 
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and on arriving off the Sandheads she bad so well “ picked up her 
crumbs” that she had lessened the distance between her aud the leading , 

acht by one-half from the time of rounding the Nab. They proceeded | 
n much the same relative positions up to Ryde, but had not long passed 
the pier when a most unfortunate occurrence took place to the Whir/- | 
wind, by the giving way of her jib halyards, which virtually decided the | 
race against her. The 4rrow, who was close upon her quarter, took ad- | 
vantage of this mishap of her rival and took the lead, which she never 
lost up to the conclusion of the race. The course was now from Cowes 

up the Solent to Yarmouth, but the 4rrow was never overhauled, and 

the mark-boat at that western point was rounded by the yachts in the fol- 

lowing order :— 

Arrow. Whirlwind, Glance, Lulworth, Exiravaganza, Amazon, Mos- 
quito, Wildfire.—The course was now against tide, and the wind almost 
dropped to a calm, but the 4rrow still maintained the lead, and reached 
the mark-boat at Cowes amid the cheers of several of the crews of the 
yachts lying in the rqads, but these cheers was not responded to by the crew 
of the Arrow, they keeping in mind the adage that “the race was not always 
to the swift,” as she was liable to pay a very severe penalty to the smaller 
yachts in an allowance of time for the difference of tonnage. That this 
reserve of exultation at coming in first was prudent the sequel proved, 
and in her case the text was realised to the letter. The folowing is the 
time of arrival at Cowes Castle as officially recorded by Captain Browne, 
the secretary :—Arrow, 5, 56,10; Whirlwind, 6, 13,7; Glance, 6, 23, 
45; Lulworth, 6, 23,49; Extravaganza, 6, 24, 0 ; Amazon, 6, 30, 5. 

‘he Mosquito and the others did not come in for some considerable 
time afterwards, and were not timed. 

In consequence of the great lead the 4rrow had obtained, it was fully 
expected that she would this year have added another to the numerous 
prizes already gained by her; but as she was measured for racing 118 
tons, and the Glance only 38, the latter was declared to be the winner ; 
having, according to the regulations of Ackers’s scale to allow 27 mi- 
nutes. Such an allowance of time is considered by many persons as a 
much greater tax than any yacht ought to be called ypon to pay, espe- 
cially taking into account the very light breeze that prevailed for a por- 
tion of the time. ‘ 

This regatia introduced two new vessels which sailed for the first time 
for any prize ; the Whirlwind and the Lulworth. The Whirlwind isa 
beautiful vessel, built by Mr. Anson, of Cowes, and from her performance 

esterday she promises to bid defiance to all comers, and but for the un- 

ucky accident above described there can be bat little doubt that she 
would have obtained the foremost position, although, as in the case of the 
Arroug she might not have received the prize. The Lulworth isa smaller 
vessel than the 4/arm, built under the personal superintendence and 
from the designs of Mr. Joseph Weld, and all points calculated to give 
her pre-eminence in speed were closely studied. She maintained a very 
respectable place in this race, but the weather was hardly such as was 
required to test her powers.— Condensed from a Cowes Letter. 





ee 
ACCIDENT TO THE “ ARABIA.” 


1. We are sorry to see our neighbours of the 4/bion unduly excited 
about the telegraphic despatches respecting the accident to the steamship 
Arabia, which were sent from Halifax to the Daily Times. 

2. The Albion condemns these despatches as ‘“ anti-British,’ and 
libelous to the Cunard line ; and, supposing that they were sent by the 
regular news agent of the Associated Press at Halifax, it coarsely stig- 
matizes that gentleman as a * busy-body,”’ who has transcended his du- 
ties, and deserves to be reprimanded by his employers. 

3. The news-agent at Halifax had vothing at all to do with these 
despatches. They were sent by a correspondent of the Times, who bap- 
pened to be a passenger on board that unfortunate ship, and whose ac- 
counts, the /bion may be assured, are perfectly reliable in every par- 
ticular. 

4. We publish this morniag a letter from this gentleman, giving a de 
tailed account of the disaster to the Arabia, of the survey, of the treat- 
meut of the passengers, &c., to which we refer our readers. 

5. The facts of the case appear to be, in respect to the accident, that : 
—There was a secret survey at Halifax ; oakpm and tallow were stuffed 
into the bows; extra pumps and spare boats were put on board, and the 
ship, leaking at the wharf, eighteen tons of water an hour, was hurried 
off to sea, hardly giving opportunity for her panic-stricken passengers to 
escape ashore! Her forefoot is certainly gone; so is a large part of her 
false keel, and of her main keel. Her garboard is certajnly strained. 
The lower part of her stem, her dead-woods forward, and the fore-ends of 
her bottom planking were, doubtless, stove. No ship could have thumped 
and crashed over Blonde Rock with less damage than that. What other 
damage she may have received ebaft of her foremost, where the diver did 
not go, cannot be surmised. 

6. It was acknowledged by Mr. Cunard, at Halifax, that the ship must 
go into dock for repairs. Ifthe ship needed docking, she certainly was 
not seawortby ; and if she was not seaworthy, she ought not to have been 
sent to sea. 

7. We sincerely hope that the 4rabdia will reach England in safety ; 
and ehe probably will if she is favoured with a smooth sea and fair 
weather. 

8. The Albion says abofit twenty-five passengers left the ship at Hali- 
fax, instead of ‘‘ about-half,”’ as our correspondent telegraphed. It mat- 
ters very little how many of the 4rabia’s passengers succeeded in escap- 
ing ashore. We know, however, that nearly or quite forty left the sbip, 
being unwilling to proceed in her ; and we believe, from the information 
we have, that the entire body of passengers would have remained at Hali- 
fax, had time been allowed them. Of those who escaped, some have re- 
turned, and left in the 4rago on Saturday last ; others have gone home, 
giving up their voyage forever.—V. Y. Daily Times, August 25. 


TWO EXTRACTS FROM “ KAVANAGH’S” LETTER. 
What follows is referred-to editorially. 


THE SURVEY. 


As soon as we were moored in Halifax, a message was sent to Rear- 
Admiral Fanshawe, of H.M. ship Boscawen, lying in port, who came on 
board with Mr. Cunard. The Admiral pulled on his loug rabber boots, 
and poked down into the fore pit, where the water was over the keelson. 
Captain Stone and the Admiral’s carpenter did the same. The passengers 
were anxious to know what was to be done. Was the ship going to Eng- 
land? or would another take her place for the voyage? or should they 
wait here until she was repaired? Mr. Cugard told them to wait until 
Saturday, the next day, when a survey would be completed, and the re- 
eult should be communicated and explained to them. The passengers, 
therefore, remained on board, waiting the result of the survey. In the 
meantime, chain pumps were rigged down the fore-hatch. The coal in the 
forward buukers was moved aside, under the boilers, and a free passage 
for the water. made into the ehgine-room, where the steam pumps could 
get hold of it. A diver went down outside and stuffed oakum and tal- 
low into the leaks. The fore peak was shored off, and enormous quanti- 
ties of cotton and oakum battened into the head of the ship inside. All 
these things were done during the day and night of Friday. The pas- 
sengers spent the time on deck watching the work, but venturing no ques- 
tion to the insolent officials. 


REPORT OF THE SURVEY. 
Saturday morning the work of the divers and carpenters was continued. 
About 124 o’clock Mr. Cunard atsembled the passengers in the saloon, 
and read what purported to be artatement of the survey. But it was 
not signed by the Admiral. The gist of this statement was that the 
ship was badly damaged and must go into a dock. There is no dock in 
Halifax. She must therefore go to England. We have patched her up 
as well as we can, and thiok she will go over safely, though she is now 
leaking eighteen tons of water an hour. Those passengers who wish to 
go on, Can go on, and those who wish to stay can stay. They can receive 
their passage money back, from this port to Eogland, or they can have 
rooms in the Canada. We give you one hour to decide what you will 
do, as the ship will sail for Eogland at 2 o’clock ! 
This was quite unexpected. The passengers were more perplexed than 
ever. Those who had busiuess engagements to meet were anxious to go 
on, if the ship was seaworthy. Those bound on pleasure, with their 
wives and children, would go and suffer some discomfort, if the ship was 
seaworthy, rather than rot two weeks in Halifax, and on their owa ex- 
pense. Mr. Cunard had not pronounced the sbip seaworthy, and yet he 
was going to send her to seaimmediately! Some of the passengers took 
their luggage ashore, and then brought it on board again. They waated 
honest and reliable advice. 
A Boston gentleman with his family, at last determiued to ieave the 
ship, then others followed, as fast as they could get their luggage out. 
This they had to do themselves, going down into the hold and shoulder- 
ing their own trunks, for they got very little sympathy from the officers 


of the ship, and as little help. Two o'clock arrived very soon. Some 35 


to 40 passengers had now escaped from the sbip. 





sired bat had lost the opportunity to escape to the dry land. “ You should 
have made up your minds before this,” said Capt. Stone ; ‘it’s too late 
now—the ship is off for England !"’ , , 

And so she sailed—a leaky ship with a precious freight. May our 
Heavenly Father give the winds and the waves a charge concerning her, 
that they take ber safely over the hazardous sea! 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTERNATION OF THE PASSENGERS. 


The Arabia was going at full speed at the time, and it being high tide, 

the momentum was so great that she drove over it without stopping. 
Some alarm naturally prevailed ; but the perfect self possession of Capt. 
Stone and his officers calmed the fears of the paseengers, and though it 
was soon known that the ship was leaking, no apprehension was enter- 
tained for our ultimate safety. 
**+** The Arabia has been surveyed by divers, who report the 
fore-foot badly broomed, and a portion of the false keel gone. The leak 
has been partially stopped, and it being now comparatively light, we 
proceed on our voyage to-day. We have ‘weive pumps on board, there- 
fore those haviug friends on board need fear no apprehension for the 
gatety of the ship.—Corresp. Boston Post, Halifax, August 16. 


GIST OF THE SURVEY—NOT KAVANAGH’S. 


From the mode adopted in-board to keep out the water, it 
will serve to strengthen the bows, and from the mode adopted out-board, 
from allowing oakum-to suck into the leak, it is probable that it will di- 
minish ; and we further think, from what we have seen, and the reports 
of the divers, that the ship can proceed to England in safety. 


ie 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Amongst the items from Niagara Falls, we notice a friendly farewell 
address to Mr. G. W. Vesey, on his retiring from the management of the 
‘*Monteagle House.’ Together with large experience in his profession, 
to which we are all at times beholden, he evidently carries with him the 
warm wisbes of a host of friends. He will soon again, we presume, be- 
come a host for his friends; The Cathedral at Montreal is to have a 
monster organ from a celebrated Paris builder, which costs $20,000 there, 
and when put up not less than $30,000.——The young lady who caught 
a gentleman’s eye is requested to return it.——Mr. Dallas, the Ameri- 
can Minister, had a Jong conference with Lord Clarendon, on Friday, the 
8tb, at the Foreign Office. ——The effect of the notice voted by Congress 
to Mr. Collins’ steamship line, will be to reduce, at the end of six months, 
the extra compensation of $33,000 the trip for postal service to $19,000, 
as contract stood before the Company appealed to that body for a more 
remunerating compensation.—— A match at cricket between all Canada 
and all America, will be played at Hoboken on the 10th and 11th of 
September, we understand. Tbe eleven players on the American side will 
be selected from the St. George’s, New York, and Newark Clubs. ——To 
ascertain the length of a day or night, any time of the year, double the time 
of the sun’s rising, which gives the length of the night, and double the time 
of setting, which gives the length of the day. This is a little method of 
“doing the thing’ which few of our readers have been aware of.—— 
M. Rouland, Procureur-General to the Imperial Court of Paris, has suc- 
ceeded to the post of Minister Secretary of State in the department of 
Public Worship, vacated by the death of M. Fortoul——What is the 
difference between a young girl and an uld hat? Merely a difference of 
time ; one has feeling, aud the other bas felt——Sebastopol is to be re- 
built on a vast scale. A suspension-bridge is to cross the harbour.—— 
During the time that ships bave been performing quarantine in the Lower 
Bay. itis said that smuggling on an extended scaie has been carried on. 
Lighters have loaded alongside iufected vessels at night!—— Baker is to 
be tried at Newburgh, not here, for the murder of Bill Poole. ——In Bri - 
tish Guiana, a poli tax is about to be levied, from which $50,000 are ex- 
pected to be raised. It is one of the penalties imposed in consequence of 
the Orr riots, and is declared to be for the purpose of making more ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of order.——Russia is constructing 
a first class naval arsenal on the Island of Kasko, in the Gulf of Botbnia. 
——The English war steamer Gladiator, returned from the Isle of Ser- 
pents to Constantinople, reports on the Island fifty Turkish and eight 
Russian soldiers. The island contains only one building, with the Turks 
and Russians living together, and the latter are treated by the former as 
their guests. it left to themselves, Russia would soon make a small Se- 
bastopol of it.——A prospectus has been issued, in Loudon, of the Bank 


per day she steamed thirteen and fourteen knots an hour. A paddle- 
wheel steamer must burn at the rate of 100 tons a-day to effect such 
speed. The Sim/a surpasses the Himalaya in speed, and those are the 
only two transports that took enough coals to run from Constantinople 
to England without stopping. 


Lorp TaLBot pe MaLanipe.—We understand that Her Majesty has 
signified her intention of conferring the honor of the British peerage on 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, and that the title of Tyrconnell has been se- 
lected by his lordship as that by which he will hold his seat in the House 
of Peers. It may be remembered that an English coronet was bestowed 
by Lord Melibourne’s Government upon the uncle of the present peer, 
who was created Lord Furnival in 1839, but the latter title became ex- 
tinct without male issue in 1849. The name of Lord Talbot du Malahide 
is well kuown in the literary world as the President of the Archwologi- 
cal Society of Great Britata and Ireland. He has chosen the title of 
Tyrconnell in virtue of his relation as heir general of Richard Talbot, 
created by James II., Earl, and afterwards Dake, of Tyrconvell, who died 
in the service of that Monarch while holiing the post of Chief Governor 
of Ireland, and whose only sister married Richard Talbot, Auditor-Gene- 
ral of Ireland before the Revolution, from whom the present peer is 
fourth in direct decent. Since the Revolution of 1688 the earldom of 
Tyrconnell was conferred on the Carpenter family in 1761, but became 
extinct in the person of the fourth earl in January, 1853. 





ReMeDY ror THE YELLOW Frver.—A correspondent writes: A few 
years ago I fell in company with a very intelligent captain of a mer- 
chant ship, which had made many voyages to the West Indies, and also 
to the coast of Africa, and he informed me that, as antidode to the fevers 
prevailing in those climates, be always took with him a large bottle of 
pulverized charcoal, of which he gave his crew a teaspoonful three times 
a day, in a glass of water, and be never lost a man by the yellow fever, 
though other sbips were daily losing their men. Should any one have 
faith to try this, with good effects, I hope it may be published to the 
world.— English Paper. 


A wHoLe RossiaN ARMy Missine.—The Prussian official Correspon- 
dez says :—General Chruleff, who commanded a Russian division during 
the siege of Sebastopol, was afterwards sent to the frontiers of Persia, 
where he appears to bave advanced too far into the hostile territory. Cut 
off from all communication with his owa countrymen, and threatened on 
bis flanks by innumerable hordes of Circassians and Kurds, he found him- 
self obliged to make his retreat across boundless wastes of the inhospita- 
ble sand steppes, and as nothing hae hitherto been beard of him, great 
fears are entertained for the safety of the general and bis whole army. 








Lipet.—The Marquis of Anglesea has brought an action against Mr. 
E. T. Smith, the proprietor of the Sunday Times,for an articie imputing 
to him dishonourable conduct in making an award in a dispute arising 
out of some horse-racing transactions. Mr. Smith, through his counsel, 
pleaded that he believed the allegations to be true at the time he pub- 
lished them; but, as he had since found out their falsity, he was ready to 
apologize, and to consent to a verdict that would carry costs. Damages, 
fire guineas. 





FINE ARTS. 
GouPIL & CO. have just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS after HOLFELD: 
‘*PAMILY PRAYER,’’ 
and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION.’ 
Also 
“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND MY DOGS.” 
Alter DE DREUX 

Together with a choice variety cf LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH STREET. 


"THE PUBLIC ARE RESPEC®FULLY INFORMED THAT THE ACADEMY OF MU 
SIC will be opene! for a short season on 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1, 1856. 





of Toronto, in Canada, with a capital of £50,000.——Miss Charlotte 
Cushman bas postponed her return to the United States uatil next year.—- 
It is reported that the three new Knights of St. Patrick will be the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, and the Earls of Shrewsbury and Granard.-—-The 
manufacture of shoes by cementing together the pieces of leather of which 
they are composed, is again talked of. The number of journals pub 
lished this year in Switzerland, which has a population of 800,000 souls, 
is 263, being twelve more than in 1855.——Pitch darkness has been 80 
improved as to read * bituminous obscurity.”——Profeesor Morse has 
been invited to the coronatiou of the new Emperor of Russia, and it is 
stated, has contracted with the government to establish lines of telegraph 
throughout the empire. The Professor has been, or will be, received with 
all the honours.——A miser learned to bark that he might avoid the ex- 
pense of keeping a dog. —-Catherine Hayes bas arrived in England, from 
Australia.—— Punch, alludiag to the cost of the affections, says: Never, 
perhaps, are children dearer to their parents than when, as at present, 
the price of bread and meat is excessive.——A young English lady, Miss 
Forman, has accomplished the feat of ascending to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. She is the fourth adventurer of her sex.n——When 
clever men were in demand to accompany Count de Morny to Russia, 
Jules Janin is said to bave been offered a sum of 100,000 francs, along 
with the title, but only the title, of First Secretary to the Embassy. M. 
Janio declined the honour and the go!den rain, it is asserted, “a cause 
de ses principes et de son embonpoint.’,>——A Frenchwan, lately arrived 
at Constantinople from Sebastopol, reports that the Russians have raised 
four of the sunken vesse!ls—two steamers, a large corvette, and a frigate 
—and have set to repairing them. This latter part seems scarcely credi- 
ble-——An inquisitive priest having asked a young lady ber name whilst 
iu the confessional, she replied with as much wit as modesty : “ Father, 
my name is not a sin.””——The Orleans family are in full conclave at 
Hamburg. Cui bono?——The story of the forged notes of the Bank of 
France is formally coutradicted.——General Todleben is at Aix les Bains, 
where he was received by Marshal Canrobert “ with military frankness 
aud cordiality.”.——A telegraphic despatch from Cagliari, meations that 
the cable laying down for the submarine telegraph had broken. They 
were endeavouring to take it up, with the intention of setting it to 





rights.—-—-Ali the stories about the immediate rebuilding of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre are false. Mr. Gye has taken Drury-lane for next season. 
—<_>—_—_. 


** Honours” axp “ Honour.’’—The return of Miss Nightingale to this 
country has been so unobtrusive that probably not many persons are 
aware that the lady who had won for herself so high a reputation for bu- 
manity in the East during the recent war is once more back in ber own 
country. She lett Turkey in the same quiet way in which she arrived in 
England. Her iustinctive good taste aud right feeling taught her that 
such exertions as those which had been made by herself and her sisters 
in the cause of humanity could not with propriety become the subject of 
a triumph or ovation. The reward they look for it is not in man’s power to 
bestow. They do well to leave honours and crosses and such matters to 
the General officers, and to rest quietly on the conviction that the extent 
of their Jabours and sufferings is duly appreciated by their countrymen. 
The actual risk they ran was not small. Tbe danger to life in those pes- 
tilential hospitals, in which sank so many poor fellows who might have 
been saved, was of the most serious description. The health of many of 
the nurses—and of Miss Nightingale among the number—was seriously 
affected, and it was almost by a miracle that she escaped. English ladies, 
however, who had been delicately nurtured at home were found willing 
to encounter all risks, so that they could be of service to the wounded or 
dying soldier. It is a most touching episode in the war, and history will 
not willingly let die the names of those ladies whoso distinguished them- 
selves. If honours were appropriate in such a case they would, no doubt, 
be freely bestowed, for it would be strange indeed could their perform- 
ances be paid in the same coin,—that our Aireys and Lucans should walk 
about the streets jingling with medals, and Florence Nightingale receive 
no mark of distinction. All this, however, is as it should be; to some 
honours are’given, to others honour. The last is the portion of Miss 
Nightingale aud her companions, and most persons will think that they 
need not trouble themselves about the shadow when they have the sub- 
stance.— Times. 

Tue * Simia” ano “ HrmaLaya.’’—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s screw steamer Sim/a bas been discharged from the transport ser- 
vice, and is now fitting out to be placed on the Alexandrian mail packet 
line. During the last eighteen mouths she has conveyed 10,000 horses ; 














hauled asbore and the ship cast off her lines, taking away some who de- 


she several times bad between 500 and 600 horses on board at one time. 
When the plank was| Three times she performed the voyage between Eogland and Constanti- 


Upon which night will be produced Verdi’s Last and Greatest Opera, 
IL TROVATORE. 


Madame Anna La Grange 
In the principal character. 
DIRECTOR AND CONDUOTOR.,...... ... eceeeMAX MARETZEK. 


The Box-Offices for secured seats, at the ACADEMY, and at Messrs. HALL & SONS, No. 
239 Broadway, will open on SATURDAY, the 30th inst., at 9 o’clock, A.M. 


With 
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N IBLO’S GARDEN.........-...+ 6+ Mr. Burton and The Ravels. 





YEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, aboveGrandStiset. Tickets 25cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors 











sa Mr. Wm. Imlach ison a canvassing tour for the Albion, in Canada. 
Within a few days he will be at Hamilton, and we commend him to the atten- 
tion of our friends. 





Notice To Susscripers aT A Distance.—-Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 





To ovr Supscripers INjMoNTREAL.--Messrs. Hill & Martia, Booksellers, 
Montreal, will act henceforth as the authorized agents for the Albion, as the 
successors of Mr. J. Armour. 


CHE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1856. 








Fhe World Across the Water. 

How near the Western Powers may kave been to another “ diflicalty” 
with Russia, will not probably be known. It is fortunate that, profiting 
by the bitter experience of the past struggle, they have changed their 
tactics, and brought tbat crafty, insolent, and insincere State to a due 
sense of its position. We allude of course to the Russiar attempt on the 
Isle of Serpents, aud ber unjustifiable delay in generally executing the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace. We now learn, by the Liverpool mail of 
the 16th inst., that a British squadron, under Rear-Admiral Stewart, 
really was despatched from Constantinople to the Black Sea, to enforce 
the due observance of the Czar’s engagements. This is the oaly legiti- 
mate way of dealing with the Imperial Autocrat in territorial or interna- 
tional disputes, even if at the same time our special Envoy be swelling the 
magnificent train of adulators, bowing the knee to him at Moscow. It is 
unimportant, in view of the resolution thus displayed, to consider the 
part that Austria, France, and England have respectively borne. At any 
rate, the inhabitants of the countries that border the Black Sea will have 
again recognized in the flag of Great Britain the emblem of their protect- 
ing genius. We trust to hear little more on this subject ; but are compelled 
to look forward to some trouble, ere the Austrian back be fairly turned 
ou the Principalities of the Danube. Austria, scandalised at the idea of 
Russia supervising the mouth of the Danube, will be very reluctant to 
abandon any portion of its banks. But enough for the day is the evil 
thereof. It will be a long time yet ere the other nations of Europe will 
cease to watch uneasily the movements of the would-be arbitrator of their 
destinies. We will only add that Sweden and Denmark are at the moment 
awakening to a sense of their danger. May they be firm aud united in 
their efforts to counteractit. Alexander IL. is reported to have been ex- 


emplifying the difference between his private tastes aad the exigencies of 
A mode!-farm & 2a Mechi is eaid to be his pet relaxation, as 
On the other band 


his déstiny. 





nople and back again in a month. By burning at the rate of 60 tons of coals | playing the drill-eergeant was that of his father. 
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he has been passing in review bis Baltic fleet, emerged from its recent 
fastnessee. So blinded are the Russian people, or go ill-informed, that 
such an untimely parade is ventured on. There was some homely wit io 
the authorities of St. Petersburg telling Sir Charles Napier, on bis visit- 
ing them, the other day, that he would experience no difficulty now in 
obtaining admission to their forts; but this naval review at Cronstadt, 
-eublime as it may have appeared to the spectators, borders, in the eye of 
Europeans at large, very closely on the ridiculous. 

It bas been asserted that the other great modern Autocrat, his Majesty 
of France, is tightening the political boods of alliance that bind bim in 
some degree to his northern brother. If this be so, it seems strange that 
a name, which must for ever rankle in the Russian mind, should be wil- 
fully perpetuated by Louis Napoleon, Marshal Pelissier is ereated Duc 
de Malakhoff! We incline to believe that, whatever may be the secret 
predilections of the last-named sovereign, his eagacity points out to him 
that the friendship of England is more advantageous to him than that of 
Russia. His return from Plombiéres to Paris has been sigualized by one 
of the little coup d’états in which he delights. A law-officer of the crown, 
M. Rouland, has been nominated Minister of Public Instruction. On this 
point M. Gaillardet—with the pleasantry that his Bonapartist leanings 

- cannot altogether eradicate—writes to the Courrier des Etats Unis that 
this fortunate gentleman was the sole candidate whose name had not 
been placarded. ‘ Who could have suspected,” says he, “ that the suc- 
cessor of M. Fortoul would have been chosen from the Magistracy, rather 
than from Science or Literature?” M. Gaillardet does not mention 
that M. Roaland bas distinguished himself by intense anti-Republicanism, 

. and is therefore the best possible head of all French educational estab- 
lishments. 

Quick cars in Paris and London are perpetually hearing Neapolitan 
cauponades. ‘“ Own Correspondents” will surely commit euicuide, if an 
Italian revolution does not soon commence. It isa pity, if the Peninsula 
is to be swept of its foreign occupants and its loathsome tyranny, that 
its well-wishers do not agree upon a modus operandi, in place of squab- 

ling about future forms of government.—Spain is tranquil, being 
gagged ; but the failure of the barvest is said to be severely felt. 


Profound is the lull in our own political circle; not an occurrence 
during the week that is worth a paragraph. The journals go off into all 
sorts of extraneous matter, by way of eking out their daily editorials. 
The idlers and office-bearers and legislators are rusticating, or yachting, 
or scattered over the face of Europe. The working classes are busy. The 
harvest issuperb. Fault-finders are in despair. 

In the matter of autumnal locomotion, our active and active-minded 
Queen is not behind-hand. Though her Majesty abandoned her project of 
crossing the Bay of Biscay, ber yacht has been in requisition, and she has 
been right-seeing along the Western coast of England, with all the zest 
that marks the annual holiday of so many of her busy subjects. Where 
there is any locality or picturesque object worth a visit, there her Ma- 
jesty finds her way. If the royal yacht draw too much water, Ruyalty 
hires a steamer on the spot, and so satisfies its most legitimate curiosity. 
Devonshire and the Chanuel Islands were Jaid down on the route ; but 
the prevalence of tempestuous weather limited the excursion to a few 
romantic sites in the former. Dartmouth; the exquisite river Dart ; 
Plymouth ; Mount Edgecombe, tbe charming seat of the Earl of that 
name ; and Endsleigh Cottage, the beautiful retreat of the Duke of Bed- 
ford—thcse were the priccipal objects of her Majesty’s attention, and that 
of the members of her family who accompanied her. There were no ad- 
dresses presented ; no parades; no reviews. It is true that Mr. Labou- 
chere, the Colonial Secratary, was of the party ; but we can scarcely 
flatter our triends across the border that there was much discussion be- 
tween Sovereign and Minister on Separate Schools or Probibitory Liquor 
Laws. The Queen shares her countrywomen’s taste for rural excursions 
and natural scenery. It isa wholesome one truly. The pleasant cruise 
was brought to a close by bad weather, ere its intended points were all 
reached ; and the Court returncd to Osborne. Thence it will proceed to 
Balmoral, for seme weeks’ residence. 

In one of our items Jast week, we mentioned a suit for libel against an 
Edinburgh paper, the Scotsman, resulting in £400 damages. Not only 
has the Times protesied vehemently, the general press has had its word 
of indignation. We must, however, postpone until next week any ex- 
tracts on the subject. 











“Kavanagh.’’—A Romance of the Seas. 

In accordance with our usual custom when brother-journalists lunge 
heavily at us, we print elsewhere a few editorial remarks made by the 
NV. Y. Daily Times cf Monday Jast, on the subject of the late accident to 
the steam-ship radia. Our reply shall be as brief as possible ; if it ap- 
pear long, it may be borne in mind that ocean-steam navigation is a topic 
of general interest, and also that the Dai/y Times having done its utmost 
to create alarm, it is everybody’sduty to allay this, so far as may be. For 
the purpose of reference, we number the several paragraphs of the Times, 
and co proceed to dispose of them ; for it is no less curioug than true that 
—zhort as they are—each one provokes rejoinder. 

1. Were we indeed “ unduly excited?’ What! when the lives of more 
than a hundred persons were said to be perilously at stake! Perbaps our 
neighbour thought that, concerning only a Cunard steamer, the affair 
might be taken very coolly. His correspondent, when the accident oc- 
Gurred, was not of that opinion, as we shall presently and fully show.—2. 
We adhere to the epithets applied by us to the despatches in question ; and 
Oaly take back the term “ busy-body” in connection with the sender of 
them, because—now that we can judge him out of his own mouth—it 
is net quite “ ccarse” enough.—3. We have to apologise to the local 
Agent of the Associated Press, for erroneously saddling him with our 
indignation ; but having seen the despa‘ches published simultaneously 
in several papers, without mention of their peculiar source, we not un- 
naturally attributed them to him. On bebalf of the public, we rejoice 
that the Press at large is not so badly served. The Times may “ assure” 
us that the statement of its own correspondent, ‘“‘ who happened to be a 
passenger on board that unfortunate ship,” is “ perfectly reliable in every 
particular.” We still pronounce it exactly the reverse.—4. Want of 
space prevents our copying at length the two-and-a-ball-column letter 
signed “ Kavanacu,” to which the Times alludes. Of its strong points 
we shall speak presently.—5. As to the “facts of the case,’ we must 

confess that the survey was secret. It is not the custom on such 
occasions to invite even “‘ own correspondents” to dive under the 
ship’s bottom, or to rummage the lumbered hold; but the evil of the 
offensive mystery was perbaps neutralized, by the report of the sur- 
veyors being publicly read to the parties most interested in the 
‘ result. The oakum and tallow were frankly acknowledged last week. 
For the extra pumps and spare boats we are grateful, as they strengthen 
our position. We plead guilty to the eighteen tons of water per hour; 
bat they bave been already shown to amount only to the insignificant 
fraction of one fifty-fifth part of the “rabia’s discharging powers in 
the same espace of time. As for the “forefoot being certainly gone,” 
since the Times says so editorially, we suppose we must let it go; 
but Kavanagh will be worse off, for we shan’t leave him a leg to 
stand upon, and shail thoroughly keel-baul him, in return for his pre- 
cision about the faise keel and the main. The “ garboard” staggers us 
—the garboard what? It is like reading of the starboard, without a 
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substantive; but as the Times probably means the garboard streak, we’ll 
/not demur about it—credit the Times with it—let it be “ strained.” 
| There remain certain “ dead-woods” and “ fore-ends” and surmises, which 
| must pass unchallenged. The “ panic-stricken passengers” have also been 
| overlooked ; but they, with Kavanagh at their head, shall be reviewed 
|anon. Strangely enougb, the statement of “ facts” omits to mention 
_ that the Arabia was in charge of a pilot!—6. That a ship must be unsea- 
worthy whenever she needs docking, may be an axiom of the Times 
office, but it is not @ postulate with seamen, shipwrights, or insurers. 
Your panel may be emashed in, or your whipple-tree be broken on the 
road. You patch up and drive home nevertheless in eafety, though John 
is ordered to take the carriage, next day, to the maker’s. We do indeed 
remember once falling in with av old lady, whose equipage bad been 
grazed by a heedless rowdy, and who faltered out that she couldn’t 
possibly get into it again. She must have been one of the Kavanagh tribe. 
—7. Sincere hopes for the 4rabia’s safety must of course be acceptable, 
even if the delicate hint touching the weather requisite to ensure it be 
not very cheering to those who have relatives on board.—8. We agree 
with the Times that ‘it matters very little, how many of the 4rabia’s 
passengers succeeded in getting ashore ;’’ and we do not dwell there- 
fore on its closing paragrapb. 

What else we may have to say applies mainly, though not excla- 
sively, to Kavanagh. But there is one exception ; and so weary are we 
of squabbling with contemporaries, that we regret the necessity for point- 
ingit out. The very same number of the Times that contained its corres- 
pondent’s silly letter, and its own unwise adoption thereof, contained a 
letter from Mr. Cunard, and another one from a correspondent of the 
Boston Post. Both confuted some of Kavanagh’s “ facts,’ and on the 
whole made him look foolish. The Times not only does not make the 
slightest alltsion to either : it prints them in small type, and separates 
them from each other, and from its own Editorial, as well as from Kava- 
nagh’s epistle. Is this fair to Mr. Cunard, whose line of steam-ships is 
libelled? Is it reputable in such a paper as the Times ? 

Lvok on the other hand how the Times brings Kavanagh forward. He 
has all the honour of leaded type, and the first place, on the first page. 
His letter is subdivided and arranged under headings, so as to call at- 
tention to its various topics ; or we might eay that, in the manner of 
modern French plays, it is served up in successive tableaux. These are 
eleven in number. How dramatic are their titles! Incidents of the 
Voyage—Consternation of the Passengers—The Leak—Attempts to Stop 
the Leak—The Rats—Sunshine—The Blonde Rock—The Survey—An 
Til Omen (Rats, Part 2, it should have been)—Report of the Survey— 
Halifax. A vivid imagination is betrayed in almost every paragraph, 
the piquant style, generally affected by the corps of “‘ Our Own,” being 
emphatically Kavanagh’s choice. 

But poor Kavanagh did not apparently make a good start of it. Con- 
veyed from Boston Wharf to the 4rabia by a small steamer, he was “ un- 
ceremoniously tumbled out of the tug into the ship.” Great want of dis- 
cernment this, on the part of Capt. Stone! To guard against such inat- 
tention in future, we should suggest that Kavanagh wear a brass label on 
his hat—as other Conductors do—-intimating tbat he is S.C. N. Y. D. T., 
wLich would, all the world over, be recognised as Special Correspond- 
eut of the New York Daily Times. But we must proceed, calling atten- 
tion only to one instance of this gentieman’s wondrous acquisition of 
knowledge under difficulties. In describing the accident, he mentions 
that, when the ship struck, “ the lead was thrown for the first time since 
we left Boston.” Now as be only came on deck at six o’clock, according 
to his own showing, and subsequently reproves the Captain and officers 
for their “insolent silence” in regard to his anxious queries, we pro- 
nounce this an instance of intuitive knowledge that cannot be too highly 
appreciated in a correspondent. 

The dramatic skill of Kavanagh is also slightly at fault, in putting 
forward so striking a tableau as bis “ Consternation of the Passengers” 
so early as no. 2 on his list. With the exception perbaps of “ The Rats,” 
it is bis masterpiece—Thus: “ ladies almost frantic, sinking upon the 
settees, and almost swooning away’’—individuals in “‘ undress’ rushiog 
up from their berths—‘ every one on board, for the instant, struck with 
terror.’ Even here though, the clique of which Kavanagh seems to have 
been the bead were victims of a fertile imagination. *‘ Pictures of ali the 
shipwrecks and disasters at sea, that we had ever heard of, stared at us 
out of the mist, and suggested for us the experience of similar horrors.” 
Poor creatures! Who would not pity their most wretched state? Still, 
we cannot but wonder that *‘ those who, like myself, were on the alert 
to know, from personal observation, what was the condition of the ship,” 
should have been “ kept in a state of anxiety’ about their reaching 
Halifax, and have lost their sleep in consequence. 

The fifth division, entitled ‘“‘ The Rats,” is the climax of the sublime 
and horrible. They are described as “alarmed and anxious also.” 
They “baunted the state rooms in the after cabin!” (“in undress?”’) 
“ frightening the ladies and making night hideous by their distressing 
cries.” Truly in the ears of Kavanagh, it may well have been “ a signi- 
ficant omen.” Nor is the sensation in any way diminished when, in tab- 
leau 9, the Rats reappear in solemn procession, following each other by 
moonlight down the hawser from ship to shore, and “ jumping into the 
shadows on the wharf.’ What a ready eye for everything has Kavanagh! 
Still, we would suggest to him that, if he and his friends were “ making 
night hideous’ by singing such awful twaddle as the verses that he 
subsequently quotes, the Rats had every reason to be “ alarmed and anx- 
ious also,’’ and did wisely in escaping from such “ lugubrious tones.”’ 

We go back to ‘‘ The Blonde Rock,”’ and drop for a moment the jocose 
vein that Kavanagh’s communication invites. He speaks of the dangers 
of the course ; takes an indirect slap at Captain Stone, by stating that 
“a careful shipmaster’’ would give the locality a wide berth ; hints 
plainly—whilst “ entirely unwilling to credit it’—at tbe convenient on 
dit of a previous night’s revel and “ a sleepy watch ;” and winds up with 
his authoritative conviction, emphasized in italics, that the accident was 
caused by “ the gross carelessness of those having the ship in charge.” 
Mark the those ; not a word of the pilot here, who alone is responsible, 
and of whose existence you would be ignorant, save for the casual men- 
tion of him in the early part of the story, where he is said to have been 
“near by” when the ship struck. Like master, like man; editor and 
correspondent overlook so trivial a personage. Fortunately, to mitigate 
our indignation, Kavanagh dips again into the ludicrous when he comes 
to speak of “‘ The Survey.” Don’t talk to us any more of the pomp that 
hedges ina British Admiral. See how this writer disposes of all that 
stuff and nonsense. He says, in plain democratic language, that “a mes- 
sage was sent to Rear Admiral Fanshawe, of (/) H.M.S. Boscawen.” O! 
course the Admiral came on board. Could he do otherwise, after the 
“message ?’? And then we are told bow the awful man in authority 
“pulled on his long rubber boots, and poked down into the fore-pit 
(hold ?), where the water was over the keelson.”’ Only think of it! What 
a “ pit” of perdition ; water absolutely over the keelson ! 

Bat “ The Survey” and “The Report of the Survey” are so quaint, 
that we really must make room for them, and so bring these long com- 
ments to a close, with a very few words on the latter. Kavanagh seems 
to be wonderfully struck with the fact that the Survey (held and signed 
by Mr. Bodie, master of the Flag Ship, and Mr. Harvey, Foreman Ship- 








was an omission indeed. Let us however respectfully explain that Rear 
Admiral Fanshawe bas not yet received the appointment of Lloyd’s Sar- 
veyor, though his interest on the occasion led him to attend personally 
to the “ message,” 

The embarrassment of the passengers, and their indecision whether to 
go on or stay, are ludicrously sketched by Kavanagh ; though there is a 
discrepancy between him and bis employers that requires clearing up. 
The latter speak of the ship being “‘ hurried off to sea, hardly giving op- 
portunity for her panic-stricken passengers to escape ashore!” The 
former, on the contrary, pictures them in perplexed deliberation. There 
was, according to him, no approach to the sauve qui peut, none of 
Sterne’s starling’s cry— we can’t get out.” “ Some,’’ says he, “ took 
their luggage ashore, and then brought it aboard again;’’ until, “at 
last,” a Boston gentleman set the example. But how came Kavanagh, 
the all-seeing, all-knowing Kavanagh, always ‘‘on the alert,” not to be 
able to set doubts at rest? Why should the “ panic-stricken” have 
begged so earnestly for Mr. Cunard’s advice? He wasa@ most deeply in- 
terested party, and his declaration might have been viewed with suspi- 
cion. The surveyors were probably competent to give an opinion, and 
certainly were disinterested. Mr. Kavanagh’s romance charges a large 
number of most respectable people with not knowing their own minds. 

The final and pious ejaculation with which, in our extracts, he takes 
leave of “a leaky ship with a precious freight”’ claims acknowledgment. 
It is fervid enough ; but it stands in strange contrast with the faony 
dirge chaunted by himself and his friends after the drabia’s departure. 
Kavanagh resembles Dickens’s Mark Tapley ; he is so dolorously jolly. 
But he is an amusing fellow, and we sball long to hear from or of him, if 
he ever reach Europe safely. Fancy him at Naples during the revolu- 
tion, that is forthcoming from week to week. Is not he just the right 
man for popping his head over barricades, or through embrasures, to 
see precisely bow the land lies? 


Washington ; The Dead-Lock Continues ; a Graceful Interlude ; Kansas. 

The week, up to the date of writing, has been epent in ineffectual ef- 
forts to get the Army Appropriation Bill passed through Congress ; but 
as in our last number we sketched the iseue between Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, we need not now reiterate the particulars. Neither House, so 
far, is willing to recede from its position ; and until some change of feel- 
ing occurs, or some break down of party-ties, or some accidental reversal 
of votes, it is useless to speculate on chances. The rival Houses will not 
even agree to adjourn again, and Jeave the Army toitsfate. The Senate 
declines this proposal ; and a joint Resolution is requisite for a formal 
closing of the Session. 

One matter, that was overlooked in the final crush when the late ses- 
sion ended, has now been brought to a welcome and creditable finish. 
Readers may recollect that it was proposed that Congress should pur- 
chase, from the discoverers, the discovered British Discovery-ship Resolute, 
and present her to our government. The House of Representatives has 
just passed the requisite Act, which had previously gone through the 
Senate. So grateful and graceful a deed falls pleasantly upon the pub- 
lic just now, whea we are again assured, but not officially, that the Cen- 
tral American question is settled. Beyond testing which branch of the 
Legislature can hold out longest, Congress transacts very little business. 

The most trustworthy news from Kansas is that no news whatever is 
trustworthy. But it is only necessary to read the accounts of the “ des- 
perate fighting” between hundreds of armed men, and then turn to the 
list of killed and wounded, to be convinced of the enormous exaggeration 
that prevails. The facts are sad enough; but one’s sympathies are ex- 
hausted by these perpetually forged drafts upon them. 





The American Scientific Association. 

The eight days’ session of this learned body was brought to a close at 
Albany, on Thursday, The proceedings have been reported at excessive 
length and with great precision by several of the daily papers here ; but 
it is beyond our space to notice them. The truth is that—usefal and 
deeply interesting as are some of the discussions that take place on these 
occasions—the results of those that are really beneficial are sure to come 
practically before the public. The public, with few exceptions, is dis- 
posed to wait such realisation; and we doubt whether one reader of 
newspapers, out of twenty, pores through the record of elaborate discus- 
sions. This remark however does not extend to Mr. Everett’s fine oration 
on Astronomy, delivered on Thursday, at the inauguration of the new 
Dudley Observatory. This building owes its existence and endowment 
to the widow of Senator Dudley of this State, a lady who in the truest 
spirit of patriotism has devoted to this noble end not less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. When one thinks of the profuse expenditure on 
follies and trifles, flaunted before the public eye at no great distance from 
this town of Albany, one cannot but congratalate the State of New York 
on such an event as this brilliant festival of Reason. Common compli- 
ments would be inappropriate. We can only say that the name of Mrs. 
Dudley will never be mentioned hereafter, but with sentiments of pro- 
found respect. 

The simultaneous meeting of the British Association in England, pre- 
vented the expected attendance of European savans. Canada, however, 
sent her Logan, her Wilson, and ber Dawson, and well were they re- 
ceived. With a liberality also that does it infinite credit, the American 
Association bas unanimously appointed Montreal as the rendezvous for 
the ensuing year. 





The Steamer ‘Persia’ Eclipses her Former Performances. 

We have once more the agreeable task of congratulating Capt. Jud- 
kins, and our British readers generally, on the fresh laurels earned by the 
Persia. Having left this port at 10.45 A. M., on Wednesday, the 6b inst., 
she arrived off the bar of Liverpool, at 5.15 P. M., on Friday, the 15th. 
Her days’ runs were successively 289 knots, 292, 308, 334, 348, 331,344 and 
312. With the usual allowance of four hours and forty-five minutes for 
the variation in time, the passage has been made in nine days and one 
hour and three-quarters. We need scarcely add that this is, by several 
hours, the shortest passage on record. 





Affairs in British North America. 
Looking over late files of Colonial papers, we find many points of ge- 
neral, rather than of immediate, interest. To glance at them would 
however require more space than is at our disposal ; and we therefore 
adjourn them until next week. 


A Roundabout Road to Washington. 

Last week we threw cold water upon the notion that the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Lowe, was a Special Envoy to this country. We have since observed 
his name in print, as visiting Montreal and Quebec. As the question just 
now is not concerning Enlistment, and the St. Lawrence does not offer the 
nearest route to Washington, we presume we were right in refusing to 
credit her Majesty’s Vice President of the Board of Trade, with the func- 
tions awarded to him by the Londoa Morning Chroniele, 





‘ Nicaragua Again. 
If General Walker and his adopted—we mean appropriated—country 
be not worth notice regularly ovce a week, be and it still furnish matter 











wight of Halifax Dock-yard) “ was not signed by the Admiral!” That 


for talk and speculation. To-day, for instance, Nicaragua is again the 
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theme. After contradictory reports that Walker’s position was becoming | She must have her little feet firmly planted on the earth, and mt 


| 
dangerous, and that California was still sending him supplies, we learn 
that his late rival, ex-President Rivas, bas ventured upon the insane | 
step of executing a Mr. Livingston, U.S. Consul at Leon, in retaliation 
for the fate of an active partizan of Rivas, summarily put to death by 
Walker. The fact is incredible, and the story is unaccompanied by de- | 
tails. We therefore ferbear comment.—Another Minister to Washington 
ie announced, in succession to Padre Vijil. This time. it is not a native. 
The name of Mr. Appleton Oaksmith is decidedly American. 





Drawn into the Vortex of New York. 

It is our duty to greet the new—and yet not exactly new—evening 
paper, the Daily State Register, which has just migrated hither from 
Albany, and assamed its place in the local press of this metropolis. It is 
a dashing, defiant sort of print, announcing its likes and its dislikes with 
rollicking boldness, and in semi-serious, semi-jocose strain. It begins its 
career by bearding not a few old-standing journalists, and will probably 
gain some attention at a time when the public has an evident relish for 
the piquant in style, and sets an extraordinary value upon smartness. 
The Rev. J. A. Scoville edits the invader. His name, we believe, is ass0- 
ciated with sundry comic periodicals that are, or were, in existence ; but 
whether this move be a political one, or a bond fide pecuniary venture, 
we really cannot inform the reader. 





The Vigilance Committee at San Francisco. 

Up to the 5th inst., this redoubtable body continued in the fall sway of 
their usurped and dangerous authority. The Judge of the Supreme Court 
remained still in their custody, though they have dispensed summary jue- 
tice on a couple of murderers—one whose crime was old, and one who 
had but just dyed his hands in. blood. We see nothing in the telegra- 
phic reports from New Orleans, whence any idea can be formed as to the 
turn that affairs will take. When the plea of imperious necessity is urged 
even here in justification of the course adopted, is it surprising that the 
California prese, with few exceptions, advocates and glories init? The 
State otherwise seems to thrive, notwithstanding tbat incendiaries ply 
their trade, unawed by the stern retribution that awaits them if disco- 
vered. 


A New “Spirit of the Times.” 

It is currently reported that Mr. W. T. Porter, so widely known on this 
continent as the Editor of the New York sporting paper, bas withdrawn 
from it, and is about to adventure in a new weekly sheet that will bear 
his name. 





Drama. 


The Practice of Virtue—to which 1 have lately devoted myself—and the 
cultivation of a small Kitchen Garden which I essayed with less happy results, 
have tended I regret to say to an unpoetic development of person, commonly 
called corpulency. Notwithstanding all my sorrows, all my misgivings, all my 
doubts, all my anxieties, 1 have, 1 am disgusted toadmit, grown fat. My friends 
tell me that I never looked better ; that the fresh air of the country agrees 
with me, and all that sort of nonsense. Fools! The World has yet to learn 
that a great and mighty intellect has been blighted in the very flower of its 
manhood ; that a vast and unfathomable heart has been torn asunder by unre- 
corded wrongs and unheard of cruelties. Shall [ dim tlre lustre of a damask 
cheek with lowering clouds of shame ; shall I make patent to the world how 
the Best and most Beautiful of her Sex, 


‘* Having known me did decline ay 
“ On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine. 


Suffice it, that I came into the City last week for the purpose of humiliating the 
flesh. The readiest way of effecting this, and of castigating the spirit, was to 
go to the theatre. I went penitentially, and am a sadder, wiser, better, thinner 
man. 

A few rakish flower pots have been put on the free list at Wallack’s theatre, 
and that establishment is now called a “Summer Garden.’’ I suppose you 
are aware of the fact, but I have not seen it stated in print. Let it be recorded 
that justice may be done to Mr. Stuart--a man whose Imagination is tropical! 

e bough to breed a miasma, and who, if the health of the English language were 
consulted, world certainly be Quarantined. Do not imagine that I am deficient 
in the appreciation of the Imaginative. It is a mental point which all word 
artists must use more or less. Some lay it on with a knife ; others with a 
brush ; Mr. Stuart with a shovel,—that’s all. 

It was to Wallack’s Theatre that I bent my weary steps. I knew that Mr. 

Bourcicault would put me in a passion, and wear off some of my superfluous 
oiliness. The Scotch have a pious way of asking a blessing on the late lamented 
Duke of Argyle. Itseems that that estimable nobleman was a benefactor of 
his species. It is said that he erected a number of rough but useful monu- 
ments, whereby a certain wingless insect might be removed from the northern 
body. I believe in my conscience that Mr. Bourcicault is entitled to a grain or 
two of critical gratitude, for a praiseworthy effort to imitate this illustrious 
prototype. He has, so to speak, erected a kind of shrine where the irritated 
critic may at least relieve himself of some of the wingless pests of life. From 
the moment that the Best and Most Beautiful of her Sex deceived me, until last 
Monday, I have been mute. The shock was too great for sensibilities already 
wrung by the premature death of a dear friend ;—(need I add, of the Rhinoce- 
ros ; an animal whose private and public virtues were an ornament to the age, 
and whose gentle spirit cannot be too fondly imitated.) Forced into an un- 
natural solitude by these events, i became a prey to the worst of evils—namely 
laziness. My best friends deserted me, because I grew fat ;--unmindful of the 
fact that the very bitterness of my grief was the fearfal tonic which gave 
weight in fleshy pounds. There seemed no future for me but a somewhat large 
and early grave, or a depleting course of theatres. I preferred the latter, and 
am glad to say that Monday’s dose has not been without its happy results. 
For the rest,—the pen is the safety valve of literary existence, and really after 
a visit to a New York Theatre one is in actual danger of an explosion, if he 
does not seize it with a vigorous life-preserving hand. Thanks to Mr. Bourci- 
cault, I can be mute no longer. 

Mr. Bourcicault’s last dish is called “ Victor and Hortense,” and is really 
creditable to the simple dressing of a British cook. He has taken a well- 
known joint, and by the ingenious use of French sauce has succeeded in mak- 
ing it look like something else. The moment you taste it, however, you know 
what it is called in plain English. The whole story is a healthy reproduction 
of Bulwer’s “‘ Lady of Lyons.’’ The leading characters are the same, and the 
conflicting passions are identical in each. Every one will of course feel 
obliged to Mr. Bourcicault for condensing the “ Lady of Lyons” into two aets, 
and for furnishing the fresh version with new dialogue ; but every one will 
also regret that a writer of this gentleman’s capacity should stoop to such 
scavengering,—I can call it by no better name. At one time there seemed a 
prospect that Mr. Bourcicault would do something more than add a reproach 
to the dramatic literature of England. With unyuestionable talent, excellent 
method, and unswerving industry, everything was to be expected from him. 
But from the condition of a producer, he has sunk to that of a mere merchant. 
He deals in other people’s goods ;—warranting them to be sure, but adulterat- 
ing them for all that, and making exorbitant profits by the transaction. 

jeorge of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, and commonly called 

St. George of England, is described by Mr. Emerson as a low parasite who 

got a contract to supply the army with Bacon. In due time this precious 

Saint became the patron of chivalry, emblem of victory and civility, and the 

pride of the best blood of the modern World. It seems to me that some 

future Dramatic Emerson will have to write such sad truth of Mr. Bourci- 
cault, unless he mends his ways. He is up to the waist in the Bacon trade 
already. 

The play is not well acted. Miss Agues Robertson ,who plays the heroine, lacks 
the animal nature and defiant bearing essential to the part. She is a pleasing 
actress in small roles ; a comedienne, in the strictest and neatest sense of the word. 


THe Albion. 








ist be surrounded 


by familiar objects that can be touched and talked about. Deprive her of 
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thors attached to the management flocking to the newly raised standard. 
Madame Veetris played two or three important parts, such as the Won- 





these ; lead her into the intangible paths of passion where nothing is to derfal Woman and the Pride of the Market, and madea great bit in more 


be heard but the chattering of airy devils, and she is lost. It was a mistake 
to give her such a part as that of Hortense. She is incapable of doing justice 
to the author, or to herself. As for Mr. Bourcicault, he is a moderately bad 
actor, with considerable presence of mind, anda deliberateness which is almost 


be the characteristic of his elocution. If it is a defect he should remedy it, for 


with a certain unique minuteness ; but itis cold, unimpassioned, lithographi- 
cal, Phantomish 


Mallard was heartily and conclusively bad. 


genius—played with redeeming vivacity,and in my opinion saved the piece 
scenery and costumes are neat and appropriate. | feel relieved. 

told that many improvements have been effected in the acoustical and optical 
talented, &c., &c. 
and will be finished in six weeks. I have heard nothing of Mr. Wallack’s in 


tentions, and very little of the Broadway’s. ALVA. 


——-— 


jausic. 


assume a better-defined shape, before we trouble ourselves with them. 





Obituary. 


Nive, besides various minor affaire. 


Haspaine, on the 14th Feb., 1814. 


excruciating and incurable disease. 


effect with the realities of every day life. 
under her artistic eye, were for the first time produced comedies of mo- 


accustomed to see. 
be was drilled to do it simply and naturally, and not to announce it in 


inseparable from acting ; while the speechless noblemen and guests at an 
evening party were, by her. rescued from the wild state of apparel in 


tume. 

Among ill-informed people, who, by the way, are always the most gar- 
rulous, it has benn jor a length of time the custom to speak of Madame 
Vestris as of an almost fabulous age ; and to marvel that she had so long 
retained strength and spirit enough to appear upon the stage. It is al- 
most needless to say that this assertion, like most others of thesame kind, 
was unfounded. The grand-daughter of a well-known epgraver named 
Bartolozzi, she was born in the year 1797, and from the first gave evi- 
dence of extraordinary abilities as a musician and a linguist. Attheage 
of sixteen she was married to M. Armand Vestris, ihe principal dancer at 
and ballet-master of the then King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, at whose 
solicitation she entered upon the dramatic profession, appearing first as 
Proserpina in the opera of J Ratto di Proserpina, at the theatre to which 
her husband was attached. Having, however, scarcely made the sensa- 
tion which was expected, she did not remain in London, but accompanied 
her husband to Paris, where she played for some time in drama and tra- 
gedy in the French language, of which she was a perfect mistress, On 
her return to England in 1819, she accepted an engagement with Mr. 
Elliston, at Drury-lane, and Mozart’s opera of Don Giovanni being at 
that time at the height of its popularity, she shortly afterwards estab- 
lished her fame in a burlesque of that masterpiece called Giovanni in 
London, in which she as the hero, and Harley as Leporello, created an 
extraordinary sensation. From this time her success was complete, and 
sbe reigned the spoilt favourite of the London public both at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, playing what is technically termed “ first light co- 
medy,” such as Lydia Languish in The Rivals, Letitia Hardy in The 
Belle’s Stratagem, Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, &. Cha- 
racters of more serious interest she never attempted. 

In the year 1829 she became lessee of the Olympic Theatre, which she 
transformed into the most elegant “temple of the drama” in London. 
Assisted by an admirable company, and having at her command the 
freshest and smartest dramatic authors then on town, her theatre soon be- 
came the most popular in the metropolis, There were first produced those 
brilliant extravaganzas and revues of Messrs, Planché and Charles Dance 
upon which they have scarcely since improved, and upon which their 
fame is built. On the 7th December, 1835, Mr. Charles Mathews, who 
bad been brought up as an architect, made his first appearance on the 
stage at the Olympic, in a farce called the * Old and Young Stager,” in 
which he was admirably supported by Liston, at that time the prop of 
the establishment. In the year 1538 Madame Vesiris, whose husband had 
died in 1825, married Mr. Charles Mathews, and, leaving the Olympic 
under the management of Mr. Planché, they immediately started for 
America. With our Transatlantic neighbours, however, the favourites of 
the Olympic were a failure, and they returned to England in 1839, in the 
September of which year they entered upon the lesseeship of Covent Gar- 
den. Under their management were produced some of the chefs d’euvre 
of modern dramatic authorship, among which may be mentioned London 
Assurance, Time Works Wonders, Old Heads and Young Hearts, and 
some excellent pantomimes, The Castle of Otranto, the Great Bed of 
Ware, &., and some of Mr. Planché’s best burlesques. Among the com- 
pany were Messrs, Farren, Strickland, C. Mathews, Harley, Keeley, An- 
derson, Bartley, &., Mesdames Vestris, Nisbett, Orger, Humby, &e. ’ The 
speculation, however, did not answer, and the lessees gave up the man- 
agement at the end of the third season, in April, 1842. After this they 
accepted a short temporary engagement at Drury-lane, with Mr, Macready, 
aud a more lengthened one with Mr. Webster at the Haymarket. 

In 1846 Mr. and Mrs. Mathews joined Mr. Maddox's company at the 
Princess’s, and in the autumn of 1847 they opened the English Opera 
House, in Wellington-street, under the name of the Lyceum. Here the 





old Olympic Revels were renewed, several of the former actors and au- 


vindictive. I have not yet got accustomed to the usual twang which seems to we have before described her for being so remarkable. 


of commanding the attention of an audience. Every word he utters ististened 
to. But he fails to reward this attention, and I think after a couple of hours 
most m2n are weary and disposed to locked-jaw. One thing is certain ; he will | —Daily ews, August 16. 

be spoilt by summer audiences, at Summer Gardens. He is not sufficient of an ee 
actor to stand the big guns of Mr. Stuart’s play-bill puffery. They are enough 
to blow him out of deeper water than he stands in. Mr. Burnett who plays | mander R.N.—On board 


pathetic characters, as, for instance, in Mr. Slingsby Lawrence’s Chain 
of Events, and in the translation of Madame de Girardin’s play, La Joie 
fait Peur, under the name of Sunshine through the Clouds. But her 
strength now began to fail her, and she priacipally confined herself to the 
direction of the stage, in which she showed that taste and talent for which 
For the occasion 
of her husband’s benefit, on Wednesday, July 26, 1854, she made her }aat 


his natural powers are good. Mr. Bourcicault can give usa sketch of character ®ppearance in Sunshine through ths Clouds, and since that she has been 


always confined to the house, and principally to her room. She is now 


In common with all men of intellect he possesses the power | no more ; but ber name will long be recollected in English theatrical so- 


| ciety as that of one of the cleverest and most far-seeing women of her 
time. Of her fanlts there will be too many to speak; be it our task to 
| chronicle her talent, her liberality, and her perseverence in her profession. 


At the Consular House, Smyrna, Richard Wm. Brant, Esq., H. M.’s Consul 
at that place for nearly 25 years.—At Topsham, Charles Lambert, Esq., Com- 
M.S. Queen, Lieut. Richard Johns, R.M.-—At Both- 


I do not remember to have ever po wg caeee Be. engineer, a native of pen N.B., wy late of the 
seen a more thorough performance og a more execrable plan. Mr. T. B. Johns- | ° Pohie Jron-works, Russia. On the outbreak of the recent war he was offered 

. Perrin f i ‘ tad . 
ton—a man who in spite of enormous defects possesses traits of individual the chief engineership of the navy and works at Cronstadt, by the late Empe 


ror Nicholas, but rejected the lucrative office.--At her residence, in Clarence. 
| terrace, the Right Hon. Lady Ravensworth. Her ladyship was the eldest 


thereby performing a service for which he is scarcely to be thanked. The | daughter of Lord George Seymour, youngest son of the first Marquess of Hert- 


ford, and sister to Sir Hamilton Seymour, G.C.H., and the Countess of Shan- 
non.—Rear-Admiral H. Fanshawe, of Tilbuster Lodge, Godstone._-H. P. Chol- 


Mr. Burton will open the Metropolitan Theatre in about a fortnight. I am | meley, of Brandsby-hall, Yorkshire, Esq.—On board H.M.S. Firebrand, return- 


ing from the Crimea, Lieut. F. Temple, only surviving son of Admiral F, 


points of that building ; also that the company engaged is numerous, brilliant, | Temple, of Truro, Cornwall.-At Cawder House, Glasgow, Robert Baird, Esq., 
Miss Laura Keene’s theatre is progressing with rapidity 


of Auchmedden, Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow.—At Harpenden, John Wyatt, 
Esq., Senior Bencher of the Inner Temple, and Attorney-General for North 
- | Wales, in the 90th year of his age —At Lambeth, Lieut.-Gen. P. Hay. He saw 

considerable service during the Peninsular war, and had received the silver war 
medal for Sahagun and Benevente, being at that time in the 25th Dragoons.— 
The death of Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster, is announced.--On board 
the screw steamship Canadian, on her homeward passage, the Rey. D. Marsh, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, Quebec. He drank by mistake a quantity of 


A flood of negro minstrelsy has burst upon the town ; and on Monday the disinfecting fluid, and notwithstanding every medical assistance was rendered, 
doors of the Academy of Music will be thrown open by the indefatigable Max | 
Maretzek, for whose enterprise we have already expressed the best wishes, but ; in the 72d year of his age. Sir John had seen much service during a brilliant 
whose proceedings we shall turn over in our next issue to our regular musical | ™/litary career of nearly half a century.—At Limerick, in consequence of a 
critic.—Madame La Grange, in // Trovatore, opens the ball.—A German Opera 
Company is to commence a season at Niblo’s on the 16th of next month ; a/| service with the British army in the East Indies and in China. He was fon 
most welcome novelty to many residents here.—Thalberg’s advent, first an- merly attached to the 48th Regiment and also to the 7*h Fusileers. 

nounced in these columns, is now spoken-of as a certainty ; other rumours must 


the dose in a very short time proved fatal.—Sir John Milley Doyle expired 
almost suddenly on the 2d inst., at his residence, Lower-ward, Windsor Castle, 


fall, Staff-Surgeon Cowan, who had been attaehed as chiet medical officer to the 
Depot Battalion in Limerick since its formation. Dr. Cowan had seen much 





Appointuients. 


Col. W. Cartwright and Lieut.-Col. J. Woodford to be Inspectors under the 
“Act to render more effectual the police in counties and boroughs in England 
and Wales.”—-Elected M.P. for the County of ae, Viscount Castlerosse, of 
Kenmare House, in the county of Kerry, Comptroller of H. M. Household.— 


: : . , The Gazette of August 11, gives H. M. permission to various officers to accept 
Lrevt.-Gen. W. A. Gorpon, C.B.—Lieut.-Gen. Gordon, Colonel of the ° . 4 — Pp 
54th Regiment. entered the army in 1794, in, we believe, the 95th Foot. and wear two military orders, confessed by the King of Gardisis. 
He served in Holland in 1799, at Walcheren in 1809, and in the following 
year proceeded to the Peninsula with his regiment, where be served until 
the end of that war in 1814. He was present at the battle of Fuentes 
a’Onor, the action at Aroya de Molino, the battles of Vittoria and the 
The gallant officer was severely 
wounded in the left arm at Vittoria, and again in the right foot at 





AUD. 


The hired freight-ship Koh-i-noor, has sailed from Woolwich for Ber- 
muda, with Lieut. Hill, in command of a detachment of 49 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the Royal Artillery, to increase the 
strength of the companies there.—The 13th Light Dragoons have received 
@ letter of readiness for immediate departure from Cork, it is understood, 


e 1 . to Cabir.—The 33d Regiment (Duke of Wellington’s), consisting of 24 
MapaMe Vestriz.—Mre. Charles Mathews, well known all over Europe 8 oe Bg 
as Madame Vestris, expired on Friday night, at 12 o'clock, at her resi- officers and 618 men, under the command of Col. Johnsoa, C.B., has left 
dence, Grove Lodge, Fulham, after —— Pao! pees, Se a8 of Wales) Lancers, under the command of Col. Tottenham, and the 6th 
, ; nO Wed erg er youn iy .1&f | Carabiners, under the command of Col. Jones, have been inspected at 
beauty and esprit, and during the latter years of her Jife for her admira-| Canterbury by the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, prior to 
ble taste and knowledge of everything appertaining to dramatic effect, | their embarkation for the East Indies.—On the 5th ult. H.R.H. the Com- 
few women have bad their names brought so prominently before the world ; | mander-in-Chief reviewed the whole of the artillery returned froma the 
indeed, as it is the practice of would-be-wits to father their dull jokes 
and pointless inanities upon Sheridan or Curran in order they may pass |». og). 0; : oad : 
é A t y Spanish mules, and the extraordinary activity of these animals was 
muster, so was it the habit of the faneurs and diners out of twenty years | the subject of general remark. Not the least attractive part of the scene 
ago to attribute the most romantic anecdotes of boundless extravagance | was the appearance between the battery waggons of the pet dromedary 
or bizarre behaviour to Madame Vestris. In creating for ber this unen-| j.4 py a gunner. and» small Russian donkey, richly ornamented with 
viable notoriety, jealousy had no small share. It is well known in the eyes | sashes,—The official columns of the Moniteur contain the names of nearly 
of the mean-spirited there is nothing so criminal as success, and we re-| 459 officers and eoldiers of the English army, and 140 officers and seamen 
gret to say that in the theatrical profession the truth of this maxim is too y> 
frequently elucidated. Madame Vestris had not only a talent for drama- 
tic representation—that is to say for acting a character—but she pos- 
sessed that much rarer qualification, the power of harmonising dramatic : ; : —" 
Daring her management, and colonels; and able seamen figure alongside their commanders and 


Aldershott for Portsmouth en route for Dablin.—The 12th Royal (Prince 


Crimea. The details would be tame. Two of the batteries were drawn 


of the English navy, who have been appointed to various grades in the 
Legion of Honour. In the list of knights, private soldiers, corporals and 
serjeants, stand side by side with those of majors and lieutenant- 


captains as recipients of the **Cross.’—The grand staircase of the 


Rg : : Army and Navy C i 2 i acti 

dern life in which the dress and behaviour of the characters and the ad- | “"™Y an 7“ y Club is about to be enriched by the erection of 
‘ - oe : : : & memorial window, in commemoration of officers who have fallen 
juncts and accessories of the scene were such as the audience were rarely | ;, different engagements,—The dinner which has been for et 
Had a “ super” to come on and deliver a message, : Soames - siae 


announced as about to be given to the “‘medal men” of the Guards 


the blood-and-thunder voice which these persons usually conceive to be} c. their return from the Crimea was to take place at the Royal 


Surrey Gardens, on Monday, the 25th inst. A brigade order has been 
issued to this effect, and the munner in which the invitation has been ac- 


which they had hitherto indulged, and clothed in ordinary evening cos- cepted shows that both non-commissioned officers and men are most 


grateful for this public recognition of their services.—We have heard it 
rumoured that Col. Pipon, the assistant adjutant-general, is engaged ina 
complete revision of the Queen’s regulations and orders of the army. The 
officers of the army will be glad to know that there is now a prospect of 
their being relieved of the perplexity into which the contradictory terme 
and operation of the regulations threw them.—An offer of a division in 
the Indian army at Bengal bas been made to Major-General Windham, 
the hero of the Redan. The appointment is said to be worth at least 
£4000 yearly. He has been offered appointments at the Ionian Islands 
and the Cape of Good Hope. He has three months to decide what to ac- 
cept. The Globe authenticates the report of General Windham’s ap- 
pointment to the command of a division of the Bengal army. 


War DEPARTMENT, AvGust 12.—Royal Artillery; Bvt-Col J Hill to be Col! 
v Clarke, ret upon f-p; Bvt-Col Dickon, CB, from Supernumerary List, to be Lt- 
Col; Sec Capt Taswell to be Capt, v Rogers, ret on h-p; Lt Whinyates to be 
Sec Capt; v Taswell; Lt Blackburne to be Sec Capt,'v Farmer, placed on Super- 
numerary List; Bvt-Maj Singleton to be Capt, v Mowbray, ret on h-p; Lt Wal! 
ler to be Sec Capt. 

Brevet.—Colonel R Clarke, ret f-p of Royal Artillery, to be Maj-Gen, rank 
honorary. —_ 


War Department, Auaust 15.—6th Regt Drag Gds; Major Custance to be 
Lt-Col w-p; Capt Sawyer to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Capt Brett, from 
14th Lt Drags; Capt Rosser, from 10th Lt Drags, and Lt Cunliffe. To be Lts 
w-p: Lts Bird, from 10th Lt Drags; Buchanan, from 10th Lt Drags; Gifford, 
from 3d Drag Gds; Davies, from 10th Lt Drags; Ellis, from 9th Lt Drags; 
Hudson, from 10th Lt Drags; Uniacke, from 10th Lt Drags; Bourbel, from 10th 
Lt Drags; Vyse, from 10th Lt Drags. Cor Russell to be Lt b-p; Cor Shells, v 
Murdock, who has ret. To be Cornet b-p,H R Forster, Gent. To be Assist- 
Surg; Assist-Surg J Davenport, M D, from 66th Ft. 


Nabvp + 


The French corvettes Le Faune and Le Chasseur, and the steam des- 
patch boat Goeland, have arrived at Spithead, from Cherbourg. There 
are on board the corvettes about 100 midshipmen from the Imperia} 
French Naval School, who have been sent to Portsmouth to inspect the 
naval establishments. The Austrian steam-frigate Radetzky, 31, from the 
Mediterranean, and his Sardinian Majesty’s corvette dqui/a, 16 guns, 
from Genoa, on a voyage of instruction, having ov hoard 11 officers of the 
staff, and 52 midshipmen from the Royal Sardinian Naval Academy, are 
also at Spithead. The ordinary civilities have been interchanged between 
the officers of these foreign ships and our naval authorities at Portsmouth. 
—The Melville, 72, in ordinary at Portsmouth, is ordered to be commis- 
sioned, to take the place of the Minden (hospital ship) at Hong Kong,— 
The Royal George, 102, ser-st, Capt. Robinson, has arrived at Sheerness 
from the Black Sea, and will be paid off. On her passage home she put 
into Brest for coals. The French authorities received the officers most 
cordially. Col. Waddy, and the officers of the 50th Regiment, partici- 
pated in the hospitality of our noble allies.—The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, in their steam yacht Osborne, have been officially visiting Alder- 
ney, Cherbourg, Jersey, Plymout, Queenstown, Berehaven, and Glen- 
gariff. The Osborne took the Duke of Wellington, 131, (Rear-Admi- 
ral the Hon. Sir R. S. Dundas), and Conqueror, 101, and a variety of 
gun-boats with her from Queenstown to Glengariff and tried rate of steam- 
ing ; Osborne took the lead and kept it, the Conqueror beating the Duke 
after a four hours’ trial, at about the rate of a mile an hour.—The -4rgus 
6, from the West Indies is ordered to be paid off. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Commr: W. Mould to the Muyestic.—-Lieuts: og Smith 
| to Highflyer; EJ Pollard to Cesar; W B Pauli to Acteon; W T Lee to Vic- 
tory; WT F Jackson to Edinburgh; F R Purvis to Aci@on: D Herbert to Ac- 
t@on.--Surgeons: J T W Bremner to Fisgard. 
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New Books. 
Exouisu Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Boston, Phillips, Sampson | 
& Co.—This duodecitmo of 300 pages is the fruit of two visits paid to | 
England by the author, io 1833 and 1847 respectively, It is written in | 
that abrupt, disconnected style which, we well remember, marked a lec- | 


ture that Mr. Emerson delivered on this same theme, soon a(ter bis re- | 


turn from his second voyage. And this style bas its advantages and its | 
drawbacks. It makes easy reading, and supplies isolated bits that take | 
hold of the memory. On the other band, as the conclueions are rather | 
thrown at you than wrought out by induction or argument, they some- 
times bound off and fall to the ground. 

What strikes us most in Mr. Emerson’s exposition of English traits, and 
keeps it distinct from many another Americano handling of the same topic, 
is his own entire independence. He seems to have no special purpose to 
serve; there is no labouring to prove that this is better and that worse ; 
there are none, or few, of those wearisome comparisons which are, after 
all, but the natural impressions and expressions of common minds. Mr. 
Emerson’s views are large, and very often original. He appreciates 
fally and lauds without stint what be finds admirable in any department 
of English life, though it must not be supposed that his panegyric is con- 
tinued in one unbroken strain. Quite otherwise. He is too keen an ob- 
server to overlook, and too honest a writer to pass unreproved, what of 
weakness and error and absurd conventionalism be found scattered up 
and down his path. There is enough in this little volume to warrant the 
pride and self-complacency, that they tell us is inherent in our national 
character. There is enough also to make us ask ourselves, whether 
the Englishman’s mind bas not in it something analogous to the ineular 
position of his native land, and a few other such questions, that need not 
be specified, but that would follow in due course if the first were ho- 
neetly answered. The long extract that we gave, last week, will have 
enabled readers to judge of the tone and spirit of Mr. Emerson. We 
eelect and throw together without comment, a few briefer paseages. 

Alfieri thought Italy and England the only countries worth living in ; 
the former, because there nature vindicates her rights, and triumphs over 
the evils inflicted by the governments ; the latter, because art conquers 


nature, aod transforms a rude, ungenial land into a paradise of comfort 
and plenty. _ 


The problem of the traveller landing at Liverpool is, Why Eogland is 
England? What are the elements of that power whic the English hold 
over other nations? If there be one test of national genius universally 
accepted, it is sucvess; and if there be one successful country in the uni- 
verse for the last millennium, that country is England. 


The English composite character betrays a mixed origin. Everything 
English is a fusion of distant and antagonistic elements. The language 
is mixed ; the names of men are of different nations,—tbree languages, 
three or four nations ;—the currents of. thought are counter : contempla- 
tion and practical skill ; active intellect and dead conservatism ; world- 
wide enterprise, and devoted use and wont ; aggressive freedom and hos- 
pitable law, with bitter class-legislation ; a people scattered by their wars 
and affairs over the face of the whole earth, and homesick to a man ; a 
country of extremes,—dukes and chartists, Bishops of Durham and naked 
heathen colliers ;—notbiog can be praised in it without damning excep- 
tions, and nothing denounced without salvos of cordial praise. 


They are rather manly than warlike. When the war is over, the mask 
falls from the affectionate and domestic tastes, which make them women 
in kiddness. This union of qualities is fabled in their natfonal legend of 
Beauty and the Beast, or, long before, in the Greek legend of Herma- 
phrodite, The two eexes are co-present in the English mind. I apply to 
Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the words in which her latest nove- 
list portrays bis heroine : “ che is as mild as she is game, and as game as 
she is mild.” The English delight in the antagonism which combines in 
one person the extremes of courage and tenderness. Nelson, dying at 
Trafalgar, sends his love to Lord Collingwood, and, like an innocent 
schoolboy that goes to bed, says, * Kiss me, Hardy,” and turns to sleep. 
Lord Collingwood, his comrade, was of a nature the most affectionate 
and domestic. Admiral Rodney’s figure approached to delicacy and 
effeminacy, and declared himeelf very sensible to fear, which he sur- 
mounted only by considerations of honour and public duty. Clarendon 
says, the Duke of Buckingham was co modest and gentle, that some cour- 
tiers attempted to put affronts on him, until they found that this modesty 
and effeminacy was only a mask for the most terrible determination. And 
Sir James Edward Parry said, the other day, of Sir John Franklin, that, 
“if he found W ellington Sound open, he explored it ; for he was a man 
who never turned bis back on a danger, yet of that tenderness, that he 
would not brash away a mosquito.” Even for their highwaymen the 
same virtue is claimed, and Robin Hood comes described to us as mitis- 
simus predonum, the gentlest thief. But they know where their war- 
dogs lie. Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, Nelson, and Wel- 
lington, are not to be trifled with, and the brutal strength which lies 
at the bottom of society, the animal ferocity of the quays and cockpits 
the bullies of the costarmongers of Shoreditch, Seven Dials, and Spital- 
fields, they know how to wake up. 


I find the Englishman to be him of all men who stands firmest in his 
shoes. They have in themselves what they value in their horses, mettle 
and bottom. On the day of my arrival at Liverpool, a gentleman, in 
describing to me the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, happened to say, ““ Lord 
Clarendoa bas pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies ;” and, what 
I heard first I heard last, and the one thing the English value, is pluck. 
The cabmen have it; the merchants have it ; the bishops have it; the wo- 
men bave it ; the journals have it ; the Times newepaper, they say, is the 
pluckiest thing in England, and Sydney Smith had made it a proverb 
that little Lord John Russell, the minister, would take the command of 
the Channel fleet to-morrow. 


I bappened to arrive in England, at the moment of a commercial crisi 
But it was evident, that, let who will fail, England will not. Vives pee. 
ple have sat here a thousand years, and here will continue to sit. They 
— per Up, Or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neigh- 
br urs ; for they have as much energy, as much continence of character as 

ey ever had. The power and possession which surround them are their 


pont Nace and they exert the same commanding industry at this mo- 


Their practical power rests on their national sincerit i 
: y. Veracity de- 
a ry instinct, and marks superiority in organization. Neture has 
endowed come animals with cunning, as a compensation for strength 


withheld ; but it has provoked the malice of all othe if ' 
ublic wrong. In the nobler ki ror oo 
i ences are Tapa to teeth t kinds, where strength could be afforded, 


, 48 truth is the foundation of the social state. 
aged et make no truce with man, do not break faith with each other. 
, > oe , that the wolf, who makes a cache of his prey, and brings his 

ane with him to the spot, if, on digging, it is not found, is instantly 
ap onary torn to pieces. Englis veracity seems to result on a 
ocmnene ranges structure, as if they could afford it. They are blunt in 
ay g what they think, sparing of promises, aad they require plaindeal- 
: g ot others. e will not have to do with a man ina mask. Let us 
, - truth. Draw a straight line, hit whom and where it will. Al- 
callon” om the affection of the nation makes the type of their race, is 
y his friend Asser, the truth-speaker ; Alueredus veridicus. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth ea c 

“ ys of King Aurelius, uncle of Arthur, that 
oe el - things he hated a lie.” The Northman ee to King 
tog one work to fulfil royal words.” The mottoes of their fami- 
Say and poe ee Proverbs, as, Fare fac,—Say, do,—of the Fairfaxes ; 
To be king of” My _ house of Fiennes; Vero nil verius, of the DeVeres. 
gay, “the En lish r ams, is their pride. When they unmask cant, they 
salt. The eee this is,” &c. ; and to give the lie is the extreme in- 
their vul hee, epthe lowest of the people is “ honour-bright,”” and 

F vulgar praise, “ his word is as good as bis bond.” F 


iio Ape tiny obi in Montreal, where I happened to be a guest, 
compatriots, by sayi sd Observed at the chairman complimented his 
lishte he y Saying, “ they confided that wherever they met an Eng- 
cnnaat ae thie hele nea Would speak the truth.” And one 
April, wherever two or three Englich all over the world, on the, £34 of 


THe Avion. 








No nation was ever so rich in able men; “gentlemen,”’ as Charles I. 
said of Strafford, “ whose abilities might make a prince rather afraid than 
ashamed in the greatest affairs of state ;” men of euch temper, that, like 
Baron Vere, “bad one seen him returning from a victory, he would 
by bis silence have suspected that be had lost the day ; and, had be 
beheld bim in a retreat, he would have collected bim a conqueror by 
the cheerfulness of his epirit.” 


Half their strength they put not forth, They are capable of a sublime 
reeolution, and if hereafter the war of races, often predicted, and making 
iteelf a war of opinions also (a question of despotism and liberty coming 
from Eastern Europe), should menace the English civilization, these sea- 
kings may take once again to their floating castles, and find a new home 


| and a second millennium of power in their colonies. 


They wish neither to command or obey, but to be kings in their own 
houses. They are intellectual and deeply enjoy literature ; they like well 
to have the world served up to them in books, maps, models, and every 
mode of exact information, and, though not creators in art, they value its 
refinement. They are ready tor leisure, can direct and fill their own 
day, nor need so much as others the constraint of a necessity. But the 
history of the nation discloses, at every turn, this original predilection 
for private independence. 

A much older traveller, the Venetian who wrote the “ Relation of 
England,” in 1500, says :— The Englieh are great lovers of themselves, 
and of everything belonging to them. They think that there are no 
other men than themselves, and no other world bu: England : and, when- 
ever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that he looks like an Eng- 
lishman, and it is a great pity be should not be an Englishman; and 
whenever they partake of any delicacy with a foreigner, the ask bim whe- 
ther such a thing is made in his country. 


A man must think that age well taught and thoughtful, by which 
marques and poems, like those of Ben Jonson, full of heroic sentiment 
in a manly style, were received with favour. The unique fact in lite- 
rary bistory, the unsurprised reception of Shakspeare ;—the reception 
proved by his making his fortune ; and the apatby proved by the absence 
of all contemporary panegyric,—seems to demonstrate an elevation in 
the mind of the people. Judge of the splendour of a nation, by the in- 
significance of great individuals in it. 


The poetry of course is low and prosaic; only now and tben, as in 
Wordsworth, conscientious ; or in Byron, passional ; or in Tennyson, 
factitious. But if I should count the poets who bave contributed to the 
bible of existing England sentences of guidances and consolation which 
are still glowing and effective,—how few! Shall I find my heavenly 
bread in the reigning poets? Where is great design in modern English 
poetry? The English have lost sight of the fact that poetry exists to 
epeak the spiritual law, and that no wealth of description or of fancy is 
yet eseentially new, and out of the limits of prose, until this condition is 
reached. Therefore the grave old poets, like the Greek artiste, heeded 
their designs, and less considered the finish. It was their office to lead to 
the divine sources, out of which all this, and much more, readily springs ; 
and, if this religion is in the poetry, it raises us tosome purpose, and we can 
well afford some staidness, or hardnees, or want of popular tune in the 
verses, — 

Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in the English race, 
which seems to make any recoil possible ; in other words, there is at all 
times a minority of profound minds existing in the nation, capable of ap- 
preciating every soaring of inteilect and every hint of tendency. While 
the constructive talent seems dwarfed and superficial, the criticism is often 
in the noblest tone, and suggests the presence of the invisible gods. 


The morality and patriotism of the Times claims only to be represen- 
tative, and by no means ideal. It gives the argument, not of the majo- 
rity, but of the commanding class. Its editors know better than to defend 
Russia, or Austria, or English vested rights, on abstract grounde. But 
they give a voice to the class who, at the moment, take the lead ; and 
they have an instinct for finding where the power now lies, which is 
eternally shifting its banke. Sympathizing with, and speaking for the 
class that rules the hour, yet, being apprised of every ground-swell, every 
Chartist resolution,every Church squabble, every strike in the mills, they 
detect the first tremblings of change. They watch the hard and bitter 
struggles of the authors of each liberal movement, year by year,—watch- 
ing them only to taunt and obstruct them,—until, at last, when they eee 
that these have established their fact, that power is on the point of pass- 
ing to them,—they strike in, with the voice of a monarch, astonish those 
whom they succor, as much as those whom they desert, and make victory 
sure. Of course, the aspirants see that the Zimes is one of the goods of 
fortune, not to be won but by winning their cause. 

After this, will you not agree with us that Mr. Emerson bas much of 
the sinew and the gristle in him, which he admires so highly in our coun- 
trymen. 


Tue Harsours or ENGLAND. By J. .M. W. Turner. With an Essay 
by J. Ruskin.—Whatever there may be in John Ruskin’s writings of 
arrogance, and prejudice, and contradiction, he never descends into 
common-place: A new work from his pen is sure, therefore, to attract 
notice, and is as surely deserving of it. Here we have him again doing 
his best on bebalf of his late friend Turner, whose early and much 
admired views along our English coast have been just re-engraved ia 
London, and will undoubtedly acquire a fresh importance from these ac- 
companying dissertations. The volume itself has not fallen in our way ; 
but one of the regular London critics, who has dealt most severely with 
Ruskin’s previous writings, thus speaks approviagly of it’ The freshness 
of the subject and its adaptability to Ruskin’s peculiar vein makes ua 
think that the criticism will be acceptable to our readers. 


“The Harbours of England ”’ consists of twelve plates by Turner,— 

~_— of Dover. Ramsgate, Plymouth, Catwater, Sheerness, Margate, 

ortemouth, Falmouth, Sidmouth, Whitby, Deal, and Scarborough,—with 
an essay by Mr. Ruskin on Sea Scenery and Sea Effects. 

Distrusting Mr. Ruskin’s arrogance, pedantic humour, and super-scho- 
lastic subtleties, we have notwithstanding read this rhapsody on the Sea 
with delight. Reading it is like one of those luxurious banquets of the 
Syrian Caliphs, when, as a Persian poet tells us, the guests feasted to the 
sound of invisible music, to which maidens, beautiful as Houris, with 
golden bells on their ankles, danced in harmony and cadence, while a soft 
dew of perfumes filled the only unsatisfied sense with such delight as 
those only know who feed on the fruit of the Tooba-tree beside the Zem- 
zem well. 

Since Byron’s ‘‘ Address to the Ocean,’”’ a more beautiful poem on the 
sea has not been written than Mr. Ruskin’s preliminary chapter. It isa 
prose poem worthy of a nation at whose throne the ceas, like captive 
monsters, are chained and bound. It is worthy of the nation of Blake 
and Nelson, of Drake and Howe, and true island héarts will beat quicker 
as they read. To first appreciate, and first to enable others to appreciate, 
some fresh and unheeded beauty of the universe is a gift second only to 
that of creation. After this book has been mastered and got by heart— 
as it will be—the wavee that lap and wash our cliffs, that now heap on 
them rough kisses, and now rush on them like hungry leopards, will speak 
to Englishmen in a fuller and more articulate voice. A great mind has 
at last come and almost deciphered the meaning of the surge’s moan and 
the deep sea’s shout of madness. The chemist may still look on the sea 
as a saline draught, and the cosmographer deem it a thing to fill up maps 
with ; but Mr. Ruskin, with his earnest, meditative wisdom, teaches us to 
see in the exhausted theme of poets and painters a beauty as yet un- 
touched and a mystery as insolvable as eternity. 

With his usual love of system, classification, and subdivision, Mr. Rus- 
kin divides his remarks into several branches :—First, the abstract poetry 
of the mere boat; next, the degree of fondness for the sea visible in me- 
dizval and modern poets ; thirdly, the treatment of the sea and ships by 
the different races of painters; and lastly, Turner’s peculiar views of ma- 
rine painting, with their truth or falsity. 

And first we will consider our author’s thoughts on the Boat, the bow 
of which, he says, he can never view but with unmitigated amazement 
“and the renewed wonder of childhood.” The nature of things and the 
mere fact of their necessity have deprived him of that divine astonishment 
which makes the child kneel down to the flower or leap for joy to see the 
rainbow ; but he still marvels, with all freshness of heart, at— 

“the blunt head of a common, bluff, undecked sea-boat, lying aside in its furj 
row of beach sand. The sum of Navigation is in that. You may magnify it 
or decorate it as you will : you do not add to the wonder of it. Lengthen it 
into hatchet-like edge of iron,—strengthen it with complex tracery of ribs of 
oak,—carve it and gild it till a column of light moves beneath it on the sea,— 





each other in the nationality of veracity found, they meet to encourage 


you have made no more of it than it was at tirst. That rude simplicity of bent 
plank, that can breast its way through the death thatis in the deep sea, has 





in it the soul of shipiug. Beyond this, we may have more work, more men, 
mere money ; we cannot have more miracle.” 

Other things, says this rhapsodist, seem affected, overdone and under- 
done ; but this is perfect as a work of human hands,—it is naive and 
complete as without an effort,—it seems done at a blow ; as a bridge lea 
to its purpose, strong at once, it conquers, and remains secure and de- 
fiant. It is beautiful ia its curve, and perfect in its use,—beauty and 
use for once are wedded and are one. It is like a shell, says Mr. Ruskin, 
and bears its curves and lines. It is anboastfal, simple work, but “ ¢ wi/! 
keep out water.” How admirably is this pat, and how out of a simple 
truth is wiedom extracted! The lapidary picks up the wayside pebble 
that every beggar has spurned and trodden, and polishes it into a jewel 
to adorn a crown. 

The poem grows and quickens under the writer’s plastic hand. The 
Boat, be says, is wondertul for two reasons :—first, for the greatness of 
what it aeoeenee. and, secondly, for the greatness of the enemy it 
battles witb. It gives us “another world” as much as wings could,— 
without it the sea would be a prison wall, at once a barrier and a cruel 
guard. It gives us not only a new world, but “a new faculty ;” with- 
oct this oak cradle and sheliering ark, this type of the coffin in which we 
sail to eternity, we sbould be chained Andromedas pining on the sea- 
beach, wasting ouz “incommunicable strength.” For mechanical pro- 
gress Mr. Ruskin bas no great reepect. He is pugnacious, and 
to what we call Civilization. Progressin the modern sense seems to him 
to walk crab-like. Having winged one or two adversaries, this writer 
has growo a confirmed duellist. His evangelization is now armed and 
aggressive. This age has, he says, done one superb thing only :— 

‘It has not distinguished itself in political spheres ; still less in artistical. 
It has produced no golden age by its Reason ; neither does it appear eminent 
for the constancy of its Faith. Its telescopes and telegraphs would ne credita- 
ble to it also, if it had not in their pursuit py in great part how to see 
clearly with its eyes, and to talk honestly with its tongue. [ts natural history 
might have been creditable to it also, if re could have conquered its habit of 
considering natural history to be mainly the art of writing Latin names on 
white tickets.” 


—Engines fetch and carry, and telegraphs talk, and steam lifts dead 
weights and overcomes languid space,—but this is mere saving of trouble. 
What is the one thing, then, we bave done ?—thie : we have * BUILT SHIPS 
OF THE LINE.’ This, says the lover of paradoxes, true or apparently true, 
is the greatest work of the gregarious man.— 


‘ Into that he has put as much of his human patience, common sense, fore- 
thought, experimental philosophy, self-control, habits of order and obedience, 
thoroughly wrought handwork, defiance of brute elements, careless courage, 
careful patriotism, and calm ex tion of the judgment of God, as can well 
be put into a space of 300 feet long by 80 broad. AndI am thankful to have 
lived in an age when I could see this thing so done.” 


After these remarks follow two pictures, perbaps the most perfect and 
beautifal Mr. Ruekin has ever painted, as superior to Backhuysen or Van- 
dervelde as Tennyson is to Hans Sachs or intolerable Du Bartas. The 
first is a sketch, fall of thoughtfal, almost mournful poetry, of a flock ef 
eo at anchor the second of the same boats putting out to sea in 
a dark swarm on a whistling, scudding day.— 


‘“* Yet among them (ships), the fisher-boat, corresponding to the cottage on 
the land ¢only far more sublime than a cottage ever can be), is on the whole 
the thing most venerable. I doubt if ever academic grove were half so fit for 
profitable meditation as the little strip of shingle between two black, steep, 
overhanging sides of stranded fishing-boats. The clear, heavy water-edge of 
ocean rising and falling close to their bows, in that unaccountable way which 
the sea has always in calm weather, turning the pebbles over and over as if 
with a rake, to look for something, and then stopping a moment down at the 
bottom of the bank, and coming up again with a little ran and clash, throw- 
ing a foot’s depth of salt crystal in an instant between you and the round 
stone you were going to take in your hand; sighing, all the while, as if it 
would ae rather be doing something else. And the dark flanks of the 
fishing-boats all aslope above, in their shining quietness, hot in the morning 
sun, rusty and seamed with square patches of plank nailed over their rents ; 
just rough enough to let the little flat-footed fisher-children haul or twist them- 
selves up to the gunwales, and drop back again along some stray rope ; just 
round enough to remind us, in their broad and gradual curves, of the sweep of 
the green surges they know so well, and of the hours when those old sides of 
seared timber, all ashine with the sea, plunge and dip into the deep green pu- 
rity of the mounded waves more joyfully than a deer lies down among the 
grass of spring, the soft white cloud of foam opening momentarily at the 
bows, and fading or flying high into the breeze where the sea-guils toss and 
shriek ,—the joy and beauty of it, all the while, so mingled with the sense of 
unfathomable danger, and the human effort and sorrow going on perpetually 





from age to age, waves rolling for ever, and winds moaning for ever, and faith- 
ful hearts trusting and sickening for ever, and brave lives dashed away about 
the rattling beach like weeds for ever ; and still at the helm of every lonely 
boat, through starless night and hopeless dawn, His hand, who spread the 
fisher’s net over the dust of the Sidonian palaces, and gave into the fisher’s 
hand the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Then comes the sequel ; true enough as one aspect of the scene, but too 
much a reflex of it regarded in a peculiar Jaques-like mood of the mind 
—the feeling, say, with which a sick man looks at a hunting party start- 
ing, not throbbing at the delight of Rasper and Bullfinch and Yap and 
Spioney, but with a sickly foreboding of bruised men on hurdles and 
bold hearts growing still and cold. The man sees true who sees it; the 
man sees true who does not see it.— 


‘* But there are few things more impressive to me than one of these ships 
lying up against some lonely quay in a black sea-fog, with the furrow traced 
under its tawny keel far in the harbour slime. The noble misery that there is 
in it, the might of its rent and strained unseemliness, its wave-worn melan- 
choly, resting there for a little while in the comfortless ebb, unpitied, and 
claiming no pity ; still less honoured, least of all conscious of any claim to ho- 
nour ; casting and craning by due balance whatever is in its hold up to the 
pier in quiet truth of time ; spinning of wheel, and slackening of rope, and 
swinging of spade, in as accurate cadence as a waltz music ; one or two otf its 
crew, perhaps, away forward, and a hungry boy and yelping dog eagerly in- 
terested in something from which a blue dull smoke rises out of pot or pan ; 
but dark-browed and silent, their limbs slack, like the ropes above them, en- 
tangled as they are in those inextricable meshes about the patched knots and 
heaps of ill-reefed sable sail. What a majestic sense of service in all that lan- 
guor ! the rest of human limbs and hearts, at utter need, not in sweet meadows 
or soft air, but in harbour slime and biting fog ; so drawing their breath once 
more, to get out again, without lament, between the two skeletons of pier- 
heads, vocal with wash of under wave, into the grey troughs of tumbling 
brine ; there, as they can, with slacked rope, and patched sail, and leaky 
hull, again to roll and stagger far away amidst the wind and salt sleet, from 
dawn to dusk and dusk to dawn; winning day by day their daily bread ; and 
for last reward, when their old hands, on some winter night, lose feeling along 
the frozen ropes, and their old eyes miss mark of the lighthouse quenched in 
foam, the so-long impossible Rest, that shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more,—their eyes and mouths filled with the brown sea-sand.” 

Rotherhithe inn parlours may like to hear that of all the architecture 
of the sea the fishing-boat ranks first ia interest; then, according to 
Mr. Ruskin, comes the small ill-caulked collier,--that is to say, the moral 
interest, not the obvious, but the far-fetched, elaborate, newly chance- 
discovered feeling, stands in this ratio ; last of all (or first), for we can- 
not make out which—the reagons are so subtle and * excellent’’—comes, 
the line-of-battle ship—a thing so full of “ grace, strength, audacity and 
beauty, so notable, bewitching, and heart soeapying.- that it has not its 
equal in Nature—not even in woman, says Mr. Ruskin, except in “ the 
very loveliest creatures.” 

On the love of boats peculiar to modern poets and painters, as distia- 
guished from medievalists, Mr. Ruskin is, as usual in drawing such dis- 
tinctions, often ingenious, yet sometimes carries too great a refinement 
into his analysis. With the exception ef Dante, who prays for a spirit 
ship to navigate the air, no Gothic poet cares much to talk of the sea. 
Dante has his bark freighted with singing angels; but Chaucer seems to 
grow sick directly he looks seaward, and scuttles back to his wood and 
meadows “‘ powdered with the day’s eye.” There were Many reasons 
for this: the knight loved to ride, and at sea his horse died, his armour 
rusted, and his lance could not be used. Voyages, too, were few and 
dangerous, and sea travelling was tedious, slow, and uncertain. If you 
were not starved you were drowned ; and if you were not drowned you 
were starved :—it was well if you were not both. In contrast with this 
horror of Chaucer and others, itr. Ruskin produces Scott, who revels in 
the green sea-foam (Byron, who was amphibious, he forgets), Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 

We have some glorious descriptions of the sea, which, as compounds of 
associative thought, and of memory and imagination, have scarcely been 
surpassed. Here is a wave grand enough for the Atlantic.— 

“ If one could but arrest the connoisseurships in the fact of looking at them 
with belief, and, magically iutroducing the image of a true sea-wave, let it 
roll up to them through the room,—one massive fathom’s height and rood’s 
breadth of brine, passing them by but once, dividing, Red Sea-like, on right 
hand and left,——but at least setting close before their eyes, for once in inevita- 
ble truth, what a sea-wave really is ; its green mountainous giddiness of wrath, 
its overwhelming crest—heavy as iron, fitful of flame, clashing against the 
sky in long cloven edge,—its turrowed flanks, all ghastly clear, deep in trans- 
parent death, but all laced across with lurid nets of spume, and tearing open 
into meshed interstices their churned veil of silver fary, showing still the calm 
grey abyss below that has no fury and no voice, but is as a grave always open, 
which the green sighing mounds do but hide for an instant as they pass.” 


Elsewhere--for the book fis only so many (fantasias on the one theme, 





Sea, Mr. Ruskin says:— 
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r seen more than the death of the ship. He had seen 
the py Ny St ees on souls of men; and heard what a storm-gust 
soundeth like, that had taken up with it, in its swirl of a moment, the last 

of a ship's crew.” : 
n, he speaks with measnred fervour of “ the devoured ship grind- 
in the blanched teeth of the surges.” 
the third place he sketches a coast with a sweeping brush and the 
fary of Tintoretto.— 

“ ] gaid that at this time he [Turner] first was assured of another fact, 
namely, that the Sea also was a thing that broke to pieces. — The sea up to 
that time had been generally regarded by painters as a liquidly composed, 
level-seeking, consistent thing, with a smooth surface, rising to 4 water-mark 
on the sides of ships; in which ships are scientifically to be embedded, and 
wetted up to said water-mark, and to remain dry above the same. But Turner 
found during his Southern Coast tour that the sea was mol this : that it was, 
on the contrary, & very incalculable and unhorizontal thing, setting its ‘ water- 
mark’ sometimes on the highest heavens, as well as on sides of ships’ ;—very 
breakable into pieces ; half of a wave separable from the other half, and on the 
instant carriageable miles inland;—not in anywise limiting itself to a state of 

apparent liquidity, but now striking like a steel gauntlet, and now becoming 
sess, on vanishing, no eye could tell whither; one moment a flint cave, 
the next a marble pillar, the next a mere white fleece thickening the thundery 
rain. He never forgot those facts; never afterwards was able to rcover the 
idea of positive distinction between sea and sky, orsea and land. Steel! gaunt- 
let, black rock, white cloud, and men and masts gnashed to pieces and disap- 
pearing in afew breaths and splinters among them;—a little blood on the rock 
angle, like red sea-weed, sponged away by the next splash of the foam, and the 
Fa tag | granite and green water all pure again in vacant wrath. So stayed 
y him, for ever, the Image of the Sea.” 


With a love of arbitrary classification peculiar to himself, Mr. Ruskin 
divides the world into three epochs:—the Chariot, or Classical, Age— 
the Horse. or Chivalric, Age,--and our own, the Boat Age. Once led 
away by this determination to divide and classify, the writer gives us 
fresh epochs. Before Elizabeth, he says, there were chivalry aud grace 
of dress and mien ; but after this came the Age of Starch. Then this di- 
vision is re-divided into a new one, when men became stiff and tied-up ; 

. but the ship became more and more simple, daring, graceful and beauti- 
ful. This is a curious mistake of the post hoc and propterhoc. Any one 
can see that vessels grew simpler and freer merely because, as navigation 
improved, meu required more speed and less bulk ; and, from experience, | 
ships grew more high-bred, and like good-blooded horses, bad stronger 
bones but less flesh. . 

The various pictorial modes of treating the ship in different centuries 
appear to us well considered and well stated by Mr. Ruskin :— 


“1, Medieval Period. The vessel is regarded merely as a sort of sea-car- 
riage, and painted only so far asit is necessary for complete display of the 
roups of soldiers or saints on the deck : a great deal of quaintshipping, richly 
Ee with shields, and gorgeous with banners, is, however, thus incidentally 
represented in 15th-century manuscripts, embedded in curly green waves of 
sea, full of long fish ; and although there is never the slightest expression of 
real sea character, of motion, gloom, or spray, there is more real. interest of 
marine detail and incident than in'many later compositions.—2. Early Vene- 
tian Period. A grat dea! of tolerably careful boat-drawing occurs in the pic- 
tures of Carpaccio and Gentile Bellini, deserving separate mention among the 
marine schools, In confirmation of what has been stated above that the draw- 
ing of boats is more difficult than that of the human form. For, long after all 
the perspectives and fore-shortenings of the human body were completely un- 
deren os well as those of architecture, it remained utterly beyond the power 
of the artists of the time to draw a boat with even tolerable truth. Boats are 
always tilted up on end, or too long, or too short, or too high in the water. 
Generally they appear to be regarded with no interest whatever, and are 
painted merely where they are matters of necessity. This is perfectly natural : 
we pronounce that there is romance in the Venetian conveyance by oars, merely 
because we ourselves are in the habit of being dragged by horses. A Venetian‘ 
on the other hand, sees vulgarity in a gondola, and thinks the only true ro- 
mance is in a hackney coach. And thus, it was no more likely that a painter 
in the days of Venetian power should pay much attention to the shipping in 
the Grand Canal than that an English artist should at present concentrate the 
highest rays of his genius on a caq-stand.—3. Late Venetian Period. Deserv- | 
ing mention only for its notably negative character. None of the great Vene- | 
tian painters, Tintoret, Titian, Veronese, Bellini, Giorgione, Bonifazio, ever | 
introduce a ship if they can help it. They delight in ponderous architecture, 
in grass, flowers, blue mountains, skies, clonds, aud gay dresses ; nothing 
comes amiss tothem but the ships and the sea, When they are forced to intro- | 
duce these, they represent merely a dark-green plain, with reddish galleys spot- 
ted about it here and there, looking much like small models of shipping pinned 
on a green board. In their marine battles there is seldom anything discerni- | 
ble except long rows of scarlet oars, and men in armour falling helplessly , 
through them.—4. Late Roman Period. That is to say, the time of the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance landscape by the Caracci, Claude, and Salvator. First, | 
in their landscapes, shipping begins to assume something like independent | 
character, and to be introduced for the sake of its picturesque interest ; al- | 
though what interest could be taken by any healthy human creature in such | 
vessels as were then painted has always remained a mystery to me. The ships | 
of Claude, having hulls of a shape something between a cocea-nut and a bigh- | 
heeled shoe, balanced on their keels on the top of the water, with some scaffuld- | 
ing and cross-sticks above, and a flag at the top of every stick, form perhaps | 
the purest exhibition of human inanity and fatuity which the arts have yet | 
produced 
Having once put in his protest, and remembering that time will sift | 

good from bad, we lament that Mr. Ruskin should continue to rail at | 
certain old autipathies of his, which, if they are so utterly wortbless, had | 
better be left quietly to oblivion. It provokes intolerance and reac- 
tionary violence to find a critic, who can discover the solar system ia the 
rings of an onion, declare that Claude is foolish, childish, and Salvator | 
** coarse, false, and valgar,’”’ loving “darkness and destruction,”’—his | 
folly so disgusting in its very nothingness, that ‘it is dike the vacuity of | 
a plague-room in a hospital shut up in uncleansed silence, emptied of | 
pain and motion, but not of infection.’”’ This morbid and spasmodic | 
violence about so quiet a subject as Art, where most men do their best 
with all love and purity, is, to mere neutrals and indifferent readers, | 
sheer monastic freozy. In the same way this writer sees nothing in 
Backbuyeen—of whom he shows no great knowledge—but “ waves en pa- | 
pillote and peruke like puffs of farinaceous foam.’’ All that is not Tur- | 
neresque is bad. We beg pardon. Mr. Ruskin bas discovered another 
painter.— 


“ After some fifteen years of conscientious labour, with the single view of | 
acquiring knowledge of the ends and powers of Art, I have come to one con- | 
clusion, which at the beginning of those fifteen years would have been very 
astonishing to myself—that, of all our modern school of landscape painters, | 
next to Turner, and before the rise of the Pre-Raphaelites, the man whose 
ja phone on the whole most valuable, and show the highest intellect, is Sa- | 
muel Prout.” 


| 

But, to return to ships and sea-scenery. Mr. Ruskin says :— | 

** It hag often been a matter of serious thought to me how far this chiefly | 

substantial thing done by the nation ought to be represented by the art of the | 

nation ; how far our great artists ought seriously to devote themselves to such 
rfect painting of our shios as should reveal to latter generations—-lost per- 


aps in clouds of steam and floating troughs of ashes—the aspect of an ancient | 
ship of battle under sail.”’ | 


| 


Luckily for Art, Mr. Ruskin, who gives us all his processes of thought, | 
upon mature deliberation, decides that all artists need not take to paint-. | 
ing ships, In fact, with all his subtle pros and cons, it is a wonder Mr. 


Ruskin ever lays down any rule. Great art, he says, must paint God’s | 
work, not man’s,—and a mountain is grander than a ship or cathedral. | 
Art that reduplicates art is second-rate art. Having thus carefully 
pulled down the platform on which he just now declaimed, he proceeds | 
to show that perfect shipping cannot be drawn,— and that, if it could. as | 
being mere homan work, it is not a subject of noble art.— 
“ But the ships cannot be drawn at times ot rest. More complicated in their 
anatomy than the human frame itself, so far as that frame is outwardly dis- | 
cernible ; liable to all kinds of strange accidental variety in position and move- 
ment, yet in each position subject to imperative laws which can only be fol- 
lowed by unerring knowledge ; and involving, in the roundings and foldings of | 
sail and hull, delicacies of drawing greater than exist in any other inorganic 
‘object, except penhagee snow wreath,—they present, irrespective of sea or | 
sky, or anything elsearound them, difficulties which could only be vanquished | 
by draughtsmanship quite accomplished enough to render even the sublest 
Tnes of the human face and form. But the artist who has once attained such | 
skill as this will not devote it to the drawing of ships.” 
A ship bas never been properly painted, says our author. Even Stan- | 
field, in the “‘ tops” of one of his vessels in the ‘ Coast Scenery,’ puts | 
two or three sticks and some dozen ropes where there should be ten | 
pieces of timber and twenty-five ropes. Now the real facts of this argu- 
ment seem to be this:—all that specious subtlety of phrase whic’ the | 
controversialist brings forward to prove the impossibility of drawing a 
ship he could, if he chose, apply to any branch of Art. Nothing in Art 
is perfect ; but if a picture bas truth in itself, obeys its own laws, and has 
internal unity and harmony, it will please and delight from its approach 
to truth. Artiste, of course, could not sketch a line-of-battle ship bear- 
ing swift down on the enemy aby more than they would have time to 
sketch a man falling for a fresco; but knowing men and ships at rest, and 
knowivg the laws and changes of their motion, they vary their models 
and imagine the rest. Suppose an artist missed the one-thousaodth part 
of “ the catenary curve’ of a sail, or the same degree of a rope’s ten- 
sion, who would find it out, or who would care? 
Taurner’s errors are, as usual, extenuated, and his excellencies magni- 
fied. From various parts of the volume we find that he committed every 
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sin in Art which Mr. Ruskin hasever condemned, Turner imitated Van- 
dervelde, who is abomination. He neglected to make etudies of plants, 
rocks, or arthitecture : he was dull cnough to perpetually draw disordered 
ships. He was generally in extreme, either storm or calm. He buried 
his boats too deeply in the water, his figures were poor, bis architecture 
mavnered and falae. Jo his drawing of Dover he bas falsified the truth 
and turned the Cliff into an Alp. He has viciously exaggerated bia 
sparkliog lights—bis foreground is graceless and uninterestiag—he re- 
peats dull subjects—be commits errors in rigging—be alters his plates 
only to destroy them—he magnifies insignificant things—be takes wrong 
points of view—his drawing is too grand for the subject; yet, with all 
these faults, he is perfect,—so says the infallible, the uoerriog, the writer 
who cannot stray. 
* . * * * * * . 

Mr. Lupton deserves great praise for bis careful and excellent engrav- 
ing of these works. They are strong and yet tender, full of delicate and 
infinite gradations, vague when Turner is vague, and aerial when he 
deals with mists and sunbeams. Turner bimself wrought oa six of the 
twelve plates,—finishing them with tender care and infinite elaboration. 


ee 


CLERICAL ADVERTISING. 


In our occasional notices of religious journalism, we have been com- 
pelled to advert to the profane acerbity which forms tbe staple of that 
section o/ the press. It is but justice to the clerical world to call atten- 
tion to another kind of ecclesiastical publication which is remarkably 
free from any approach to sectarian bitterness. All the religious jour- 
nals bave a column devoted to serious advertisements, where next presen- 
tations with gouty incumbents are recommended to purchasers, and pious 
footmen out of place can hear of families where they will find liberal 
wages and opportunities of heariug the Gospel preached. With the reli- 
gious journal pur sang, the advertisements are only an excrescence on 
the theological teaching, and are invariably confized to the special sub- 
division of a sect whose views are represented in the leading articles. 
There are other journals of » more catholic spirit, whose pages are en- 
tirely filled with clerical and scholastic advertisements from every section 
of the Church. Of these, Mair’s Monthly Register may be taken as the 
type. The scheme of the publication is to admit, without charge, notices 
from patrons, iucumbents, and scboolmasters, who may desire to sell or 
exchange their benefices, or to procure the services of curates or assist- 
ante. The curate, however, in search of a flock is, it seems, expected to 
pay for the publicity given to his wants. The proprietor’s bonus on the 
transactions effected by means of his journal is in most instances 5 per 
cent. on the value of the living disposed of, or on the first year’s 
salary of the curate who may be fitted with a pulpit. If one notice ina 
hundred bears fruit, the speculation must be a good one—an bypotbesis 
which is not shaken by the following advertisement in a modest corner of 
the paper :—** Messrs. Mair and Sop have clients willing to advance from 
£3,000 to £30,000.” But whetber profitable or not, it is conducted on 
the largest principle of toleration. The highest and the lowest churgh- 
man meet in its pages on common ground. The commercial element ex- 
tinguishes the theological. 

We have not indeed found many Roman-catholic or Mormonite adver- 
tisements, but we should be disposed to attribute this rather to the fact 
that they have no benefices to sell than to any bigotry on the part of the 
Editor. His short mercantile classification of the sectious of the Church 
is of itself enough to refute the notion of undue partiality for any. Ac- 
cording to the nomenclature of Mair, parsous are of ten kipds:—High 
Ch., Mod. High, Mod., Sound, Via Media, Orthodox, Accg. to Prayer Bk., 
Mod. Evang., Evang., and Evang. Extem. By oue or other of these de- 
signations the aspirants for curucies set forth their views, and rectors in- 


| timate the quality of the article for which they wish to bid. It is not 
| easy to say what class of curate is most in request. Evang. and High 


Ch. are almost equally sought for, but “stipend nil” is the description 
for which the inquiry appears most active. Here are some average spe- 
cimens of the offers of incumbents :— 


Sussex, near Brightou. Views, Moderate Hisch Church. 


Population, 900. 
Stipend, nil. 


To minister to the habiiués of a fashionable watering-place appears to 
be an equivalent for pecuniary reward. 

Yorks. Two Churches, two miles apart 
pend, £30. 

Cheshire. Sole Charge ee 800, agricultural. Duty, two Services, 
Lecture, and Visiting. Views, Via Media. Stipead, £100. 

We may observe that, as a rule, “‘ Via Media” commands the highest 
pay. One invariable form is given to al! notifications—those where a 
title to orders is offered being separately classified, and the value of the 
privilege generally taken out in the adjustment of the stipend. The cu- 
rates who seek employment sometimes introduce a few specialities. An 
M.A. Trio. Coll. Cam., for example, thus describes himself and the posi- 
tion be would like to fill:—*Duty easy. Married. Age 48. Views 
sound.” And there is a member of T. C. D. who includes in his 
summary of particulars, * London, or a good town. Views, Evang. 
Preaches Extem. £100 and a house.”’ We bave the picture of both 
these gentlemen living and speaking in these few masterly words. 

Before we leave the list of “* Want Places,’’? we cannot help noticing 
the column headed Tutors. The miseries of governesses have become a 
somewhat threadbare subject. But what are we vo think of the following 
offer from a University man ?— 

B.A. Corp. Chris. Classics, highest authors. English, gen. Math. good, 
German slight, French good. Salary, £50. 

The italics are Mr. Mair’s, and are used as a short mode of indicating 
special proficiency in the particular subject. To another advertisement, 
from Trinity, Dublio, the following cabalistic words are appended : “ nat. 
sci. mech. astrov. phys. hydros. math. good. Salary, £30.” The highest 
remuneration asked is £150 ; but this gentleman is a B.A. of Caius,Cam, 
who adds to the more common classics and mathematics the accomplish- 
ments of drilling and gymnastics. 

The most important part of the journal is that devoted to livings offered 
for sale or exchange. More room is allowed in such cases for eloquent 
description than is conceded to curates out of place. By comparing a few 


Population, under 1000.  Sti- 


| of the proposals, it is easy to see the sort of duty for which the adverti- 


sers pant. A Yorkshire incumbent with £800 a-year desires to exchange 
for ** a benefice in the south, with picturesque country, Gry soil and cli- 
mate, some society, a good house, ard a net income of £600 at least.” 


| We admire his taste. Au Irish parsou, with a population of 40, wishes 


for “a living in Eogland, with a large sphere of usefulness. Pew rents 

not objected to.”” The wiuister of an Episcopal chapel may perhaps come 

to terms with him, for he is willing to barter for “a living in Ireland 

where the income is collected without difficulty.” A missionary Arch- 

deacon is looking for “ a good house, population not very large, dry soil, 
ood society, aud £400 a-year.” 

Some few of the gentlemen who are about to tear themselves from their 
parishioners introduce a condition as to the qualifications of the pastor 
to be taken in exchange. Thus we have—* Desired a living in a dry 
locality ...... Pop. not to exceed 1,200. Views of gentleman exchang- 


| ing must be via media. Would purchase advowson of living exchanged 


for.” Another concludes in these words:—‘ With none but a pious 
and devoted man, likewise a good Churchman, would an exchange be ef- 
fected. There is a neat, moderate-sized residence, and a good garden.” 
Such icterpolations are, however, quite the exception, and the commer- 
cial toue of the transaction is commonly preserved io all its purity. An 
Essex iucumbent will swop for ‘an increase of income in aay locality.” 
A Sussex priest requires ‘a dry and healthy locality, near a railway, 
and an increase of iucome.”’ One from Yorkshire wants “ an increase of 


_ income in a mild situation.”” A Barbadoes chaplain generously offers to 


exchange for au English country living. He adds that “it is immaterial 
the age of the party exchanging.’ We can readily believe it. The next 
presentation to a charming paradise is offered for sale in Cornwall ; it is 
at the seaside :—* The climute is good, little or no frost or snow, aspect 
south, soil dry, air soft, but not excessively moist, living cheap, scenery 
most beautiful, and incumbent iu a precarious state of health. The in- 
come is £800, and the price £6,000.” Nothing could be more desirable. 

A remarkably long description was given some time back of a Devon 
rectory, * quite suitable to a gentleman of Runk and property,” where 
the “ society is unusually good,” and there is “no dissenting place of 
worship or public house in the village.” Every detail of the prospectus, 
down to the capital R for rank, is ia the best style of the late George 
Robias. But we have quoted enough to illustrate our statement that the 
advertising department of ecclesiastical journalism is as free from the 
odium theelogicum as the placards of the most secular auctioneer in Lon- 
don. We may gather, moreover, that a dry soil isa desideratum at least 
as prized as a “ large sphere’’—that a population becomes more precious 
in proportion as its numbers dimiuish—that siuners fit tor gentlemen of 
rauk to preach to must be above such low resorts as public-houses and 
Ebenezers. We muet not torget one fact which we have not yet men- 
tioned—that there is “a clergyman upwards of 80 years of age, of sound 
principles and unexceptionable references, who will be glad to hold a 
living of not less than £400 a-year.”’ We trust he may succeed in his 


August 30 


quest ; and for ourselves we hope that, when next we take the pains to 

read a dozen pages of clerical announcements, we,may be rewarded by 
| finding eome trace of a closer connexion between the pastor and his flock 

than that which is indicated by the amount of tithe, or fostered by the 
| common enjoyment of a dry soil, a bracing air, and a sea-side landscape. 
| But Mair’s Monthly Register is not designed to gratify such unsubstan- 
| tial spiritual aspirations, and we doubt if its columns are much used by 
men like the peasant parson of the Cumberland Fells, who made it a point 
| of conscience vot to desert parishioners whose tithes reached £40 a-year 

for a neighbouring vicarage endowed with £80. We are happy to believe 

that there are very many of the eountry clergy who add to the devoted. 

ness and simplicity of Wonderful Walker the higher civilization and 
learning to which he did not pretend. Such men deserve all reverence ; 
| but it is not among the traffickers of the Monthly Register that we should 
| expect to fiad them.—London paper. 
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Sir Butwer Lyrron on Incentives TO Fame.—Sir E. B. Lytton ad- 
dressed an eloquent speech to the scholars of Bishop Stortford High 
School at the annual festiva!. He urged them to high aspirations, and 
spoke of that desire of distinction which led the rank and file of the Eng- 
lish soldiers up the heights of Alma :—‘* They did not bear the roar of 
the cannon, to whose very jaws they marched on with unflinching tread ; 
they only heard the whisper at their hearts, ‘ And if we do our daty this 
day, what will they say of usin England?” [Cheers] Ay,and whena 
boy sits down resolutely to his desk—puts aside all idie pleasure, faces 
every tedious obstacle—firmly beat upon bonourable distinction, it is the 
same elevating sentiment which whispers to him—‘ And if I succeed, 
what will they say of meat home? [Loud cheers.] Boys, when I look 
at your young faces, I could fancy myself a boy once more! I go back 
to the day when I, too, tried for prizes,gometimes succeeding, sometimes 
failing. I was once as fond of flay as avy of you, and, in this summer 
weather, I fear my bead. might have been more full of cricket than of 
Terence or even Homer; but still I can remember that, whether at work 
or play, I had always a deep, though a quiet determination that, sooner 
or later, I would be a somebody or do a something. [Cheers.] That de- 
termination continues with me to this day ; it keeps one hope of my boy- 
hood fresh, when other hopes bave long since faded away. And wow that 
we separate, let it be with that hope upon both sides—on my side, upon 
yours—that, before we die, we will do something to serve our country, 
that may make us prouder of each otber--and, if we fail there, that at 
least we will never wilfully and consciously do anything to make us 
ashamed of each other.” 


A Cruel AWAKENING.—A young and beautiful actress, in possession 
of every qualification for domestic happiness, as well as for the acquire- 
ment o! fortune and glory in the career she bad chosen, was about to be 
stow her band upon one of the gentlemen riders of noble birth, but slen- 
der means, with whom the asphalte of Paris swarms at four o’clock every 
day. The young lady who had suffered herself to be charmed inte love 
of the noble Adonis would listen to no advice, but was resolute in her 
intention of yielding herelf and fortune, comprising an engagement of 
sixty thousand france at the Opera, to the sole object she deemed worthy 
of such happiness, in spite of all that could be said and urged to the con- 
trary, and in spite of the warning beld up by the examples of Grisi, Tag- 
lioni, and the ¢utti quanti of the opera-houses of all countries. The fair 
singer was a favourite with the very, best society, Her character was 
blameless, and her education of the first order. She was, therefore, in- 
vited to take ber farewell of the name sbe has rendered celebrated at the 
house of a princely composer, in an opera composed by him. Everybody 
was loud in the praise of the fair young creature, and every one seemed 
to participate in the joy she felt in ber approaching change of condition. 
But ove voice was silent; but one pair of eyes looked on with fary: 
they belonged to an elderly Duchess of undoubtedly doubtful reputation, 
who beheld in the marriage of the Count de S , the loss of a slave, 
and she was determiued to frapper un grand coup, as she calls it, when 
she claims praise for saving the young lady from a miserable fate. 

‘Lhe operetta to be played was a little b/uette fall of mirth; the bero- 
ine rushes on the stage, caroliug with glee at having just discovered a 
billet from ber lover iu the hollow tree at the back of the stage, and she 
steps forward to the footlamps to peruse it. But, judge of the surprise 
ofthe audieuce, there stands Mdlle.——, rooted to the spot, pale as death, 
and breathless with expectation. She has read aloud Mon cher ceur, 
and cannot go on, but afier a slight gasp, sinks to the floor fainting and 
senseless. The old Duchess, ot undoubtedly doubtful reputation, had 
placed in the hollow tree a certain letter from Count C——, containing a 
request for money with an assurauce that it would be the last, as the fe- 
male casbier he was about to bire would henceforth serve to furnish both 
himself and the “ idol of bis beart” with money ere long. So great had 
been the disinterested affection of Mdlle.—— for the worthless dog who 
had written that letter the evening before, that we ‘feared her woman’s 
heart would play her false even atter this incident; but fortunately she 
has seuse as well a3 soul, and has set out to [taly fur awhile, whither the 
blessings and esteem of all noble minds have followed her.— Paris letter. 

















Lorp DaLuousige ON MesmerisM.—The following letter bas been writ- 
ten by Lord Dalhousie in reply to an inquiry from the Excter Board of 
Guardians with regard to the use of mesmerism :—* Ediaburgh, June 
27, 1856.—Gentlemen,—I have had the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 23d inst. It reached me only thisday. Ia reply to your question 
I have to state that Dr. Esdaille was not authorized by me to use my 
name with reference to mesmerism, but at the same time I wish to add 
that all the statements in his pamphlet with which my name is connected 
are quite accurate. Of the efficacy of Dr. Esdaille’s practice of mesme- 
rism in cases of lunacy I am not able to say anything. Of the efficacy of 
it in surgical cases I am able to speak with confidence. Dr. Esdnille un- 
doubtedly did possess the faculty of so influencing the sensations of na- 
tives of India by means of mesmeriem as to reduce them to a state of in- 
sensibility not less complete than that which is now produced by use of 
chloroform. While they were ia that state of insensibility he performed 
upon them surgical operations of every kind, many of them tremendous 
in their magnitude, duration, aod severity. Those operations were per- 
formed without apparent consciousness io the patient, without pain to 
him, and usually with great spccess. I never witnessed any of such ope- 
rations myself ; the sight was a disagreeable one, and It was not neces- 
sary that I should witness it, for the testimomony of very many witnesses 
of the higbest official position and character, both written and oral, was 
so strong that even the evidence of my own senses could not have added 
strength toit. Accordingly, I appointed Dr. Esdaille ia 1848 to be one 
the presidency surgeons. I did this in acknowledgment of the service be 
had rendered to humanity by mitigating largely its sufferings within his 
own ephere, and in order that he might be able to continue his services 
at the capital. Whether Dr. Esdaille can influence lunacy by his mes- 
meric practice Ido not know. Whether he can influence the English 
constitution in the same manner or in the same degree as he undoubtedly 
influenced the native constitution I cannot pretend to say. Having thas 
replied to your question, and testified (as I shall always be ready to tes- 
tify) to what Dr. Esdaille actually effected in India by what he termed 
mesmerism, I wish to be permitted to add that I must not be considered 
as a disciple of the doctrines of mesmerism generally. I beg you to ac- 
cept my thanks for your courteous congratulations on my return to Bag- 
laud and for your good wishes on my behalf. I have the honour to be, 
gentlemen, your obedient faithfal servant, + DALUOUSIE.’ 





Lire at PLomBreRES —The great wonder and peculiarity of the place 
is in the manner of bathing, which strikes the foreigner ith stupefaction, 
and has so many times scared the British islanders from their prupriety 
that they have left the place without daring to partake of the privilege 
they had come hither to seek. The bath here is a communist socialism, 
practised to the very letter, a kind of piscine, in which about eighty ora 
hundred odd fish all disport themselves together. In the days of Mon- 
taigne, who visited these waters, and has left us an admirable description 
of the life then led there, the bathing was promiscuous, gentlemen and 
ladies all together; in these days of half measures the bathing is half 
promiscuous, the gentlemen separated from the ladies by a wall balf 
breast high, over which the petits-maitres from Paris lounge and ogle aad 
flirt with a burlesque reminiscence of the fosse arzx lions of the opera, 
which produces the most ludicrous effect. The hideous costume of white 
flannel, the poor and chétif person, the livid light thrown upon the water, 
and reflected back upon the faces of the gay Lotharios, the peaked caps 
they wear and the blue tinge which overspreads the skin after certain 
time spent in the piscine, reader them anything but seductive ; while, on 
the other hand, the ladies, always alive to the value of appearances, Man- 
age to render themselves as attractive as circumstances will permit, by 
the adoption of scarlet flannel and the gay Moorish net for the bair, which 
render some of the fair bathers as irresistible in this costume 43 1n the ball 
dress of the Paris seasou.— Paris Chronicle of Fashions. 








i ich and 

Tue CuarTerR Oak.—Our whole community, old and young, rich and 
poor, were grieved to leara that the famous old Charter Oak, ia — 
Wadsworth hid King Charles’ Charter of the old colony of Connecticut, 
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in 1687, at the time whe Sir 








Edward Andross in the name of bis master, 
James II., demanded ifs return, had been prostrated by the wind. It 
tell about ten minutes before one o’clock, in the stormy moraing of August 
21, 1856. This tree has been for centuries one of the * Harttord institu- 
tiun.” No tree in the country bas such legendary associations. Our 
citizens thronged in crowds to the spot. Chief Justices and Reverend 
Doctors intermixed with sturdy labourers to view the fallen Monarch. *A 
dirge was played at noon, by Colt’s Armoury Band, over the fallen tree ; 
it was a touching thing tor these mechanics, some of them sons of Con- 
necticut, and some of them born the other side the Atlantic, thus to vo- 
junteer their sympathy ; and many a manly eye was nourished as the 
dead march in Saul was played, followed by ‘‘ Home Sweet Home and 
rounded off with “ Hail Columbia.” The bells all over the city were 
tolled at sundown, as a token of the universal feeling, that one of the 
most sacred links that bind these modern days to the irrevocable past, bad 
been suddenly parted. The Rev. Dr. Hawes suggested that a monument | 
be erected on the spot commemorative at ounce, of the bold Wadsworth 
who saved the charter and of the tree in which it was saved.— Hartford 
Courant, August 22. 


Tue Queen or Spain’s Dictator.—Gen. O’Donnell, the Prime Min- 
ister of Spain, is, as his name indicates, of Irish descent. His family pro- 
genitors came to Spain, about the middle of the last century. His father 
attained the rank of Count d@’Abispo!l. Leopold was his second son, and | 
the Count obtained for him.a place in the army as Sous Lieutenant. In| 


} 
the War of the Succession, in 1833, be was rapidly promoted, and finally | 


“i 
attained the rank of General of Division. His family all took sides with | 
Don Carlos, he alone choosing the cause of the young Queen Isabella. 
Two of bie brothers lost their lives in that war. O’Donneil rendered the | 
Regent Queen Christina invaluable service by his military skill, and | 
always stood high in her good graces, but was forced to leave the country | 
in 1840, when the reaction came. He came back to Spain with Narvaez 

and was made Captain-General of Caba. On bis return from Cuba be 

was chosen member of the Senate and made General-in-Chief of the Ca-, 
valry. Murillo’s Cabinet put him out of iavour aud he joined the oppo | 
sition. Now be is again in power, and neither friends nor foes seem to 

know what to expect trom him. 








Tae VaLus or Frenca Dramatic Critics.—The tribunal of correc: 
tional police of Paris bas given judgment in the libel case of M. Jules) 
Lecomte, the fcuilletoniste of the Indépendance Belge. The accused | 
parties, the editors of the Penelope, Gazette des Theatres, Aigle, aud 
Tintamarre, bad stated of M. Lecomte that he had beaten his father. 
robbed his employers, and committed forgery, aud had called him a /ri- 
pon, an aigr«fin, and a gueusart. For these libels M. Lecomte claimed 
against the four detendauts damages to the respective amounts of 20,000f,, 
10,000f., and 5,000f. The court bas found them guilty of the libels 
charged, and having before it sufficient eviderce to estimate the amount 
of damage done to the plaintiff, it has assessed the damages at 50f. in- 
stead of 20,000f., 50f. instead of 10,000f., and 25f. instead of 5,000f. There 
was @ cross cause, in which M. Lecomte was accused of having called his 
opponents clique, semelle, aboyeurs, meute, valets, and of having imputed 
to them that they ate macaroni in the kitchen. Of all this he was found 
guilty, and he was therefore sentenced to pay a fine of 100f,, so that he is | 
only 25f. less libellous than his opponents, 





Liasitity or HotTe.-KEerers.—The case of Cashell v. Wright has 
been decided in the Manchester Court of record. Mr. Cashell in June, 
1855, put up at the Spread Eagle kept by Wright. He had a large sum 
of money with him in checques and paper, including four sovereigns. 
During the night some one entered the room, and stole the sovereigns and | 
a gold watch. Cashell brought an action to recover £40., the amount of | 
his loss, when the jury gave £25. A new trial was ordered on the ground 
of misdirection, when the jury gave a virdict of £30. The man who stole 
. | aed and watch was caught and sentenced to four years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 

Tus Stowe Estates.—Another attempt was recently made to eell the 
Stowe estates. The auction was held at the White Hart, in Buckingham. 
Nineteen lots were put up, with a total annual rental of about £3,500, 
and only two lots were sold—a farm near Aylesbury, for £5,700, and a 
few houses and half an acre of land in Buckingham for £600. The Sack- 
ville estate was put in at £20,000, and the reserved bidding was 
£24,000. £22,000 was offered, it is said, by one purchaser, and refused ; 
for several other lots there was no bidding. 








Uneraterut Jack Frost.—On Monday, the 4th inst., John Frost made 
a triumphant entry into Newport. The carriage prepared for his recep- 
tion on landing from the Bristol packet, was dragged through the princi- 
pal streets by bipedal navvies instead of quadrupedal horses. In his ad- 
dress Frost denounced the Government in no measured terms, alleging 
that cruelty had been inflicted upon him during his penal servitude, and 
declared his belief that the Charter was the only panacea for all the evils 
of the body, eocial and political. 
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PROBLEM No. 400, sy H. Turton. 
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J WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 399. 


White Black 
1. Kto Rts | P ch (best.) 
2 KtoR &. K to K 4 (4) 
3. B tes Kt. K tke Kt. 
4. BtoQ 6ch. | K toB 4, 
5. B checkmates. 
My 4 66-6 625 4s 0 vt 0% eccee > 
3. K to Kté. | 44] 
4. B tke Kt | K tks Kt 


; B checkmates. 
There are a few other variations, the solution of which those given will sug- 


o 





To Cornresronpents.--J. C. 
fect, publish it. 


We shall examine your Problem, and, if per- 
. M. We are at all times happy to hear from you. , 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
ECEIVE by the Stea 12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
R Spring A. | mers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
fined Styles and § 


Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR 
i > : many of wh: : 
1 of the emi Makers and Designers from .d ieh are the con 








es BARLOW, PAYNE & co., 
ERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, 

Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
vertisement ; they linve taken the lead of Ul ahARE, TOO, WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD 
ELECTIONS perbaps excel any previously impertea’” the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
ost ne Variety in Style, Taste, and Make 


GENERA 


of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
12 PARK PLACE ° 








ARMS FOR SA I 
applying (post paid) x linens 


ADA.—A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. | 





—New York Evangelist. 


| simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 


' & CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. y* 


c Albion 


$$$ rr 
——————— 
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Flower j Flower 

Farm | PIESSE & LUBIN, j Farms 
a ; 

Nice, PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitchem, 

Italy. Surrey. 
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THE LABORATORY OF F 
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Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatame, Cosmetiques Perfamed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
899 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(By Appointment, } | 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
Have received, per steamship Africa, # specimeu case of these choice and elegant Perfames, 
Among them will oe found 


Frangipannnian Eterna) Perfame from the Holy City, 
Sardiab Nosegay, Australian Watile, 
Royal Osborne, Moss Rose 

Fiorecce Nightingale, 


NO. 


Hungary Water, 


egay, . 
hers equally recherché. 


N 
And fety of ot 
eee F. PIESSE & LUBIN, London. 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNC UZ, 
DRAPERS §& TAILORS, 203 BROADWAY, 
I* VITE attention to their Stock of Goeds for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputatice our boure 
has attained tor siyle and quality of work is the surest guarantee we cen offer cur custom- 
ers that their wents will be attecded to. 

Havirg parcbased the interest cf our Uncle in the business, for so many years carricd On by 
him and our Father, as we!l as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had befcre in connection 
with him. 

The Goods for our Fal) Stock will te if possible richer and firerthenever. We tave paid 


great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


EYE AND EKFAR.—DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL. 
lege cf Surgeons, London, OUULIST and AUKIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all detects of sight and hearing. 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 

Dr. Sslier’s work on Diseases of the ye and Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- 
ical Specialist, a specimen copy of which will be tent tothore who may aesire information, 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 
ry, st their homes, as heretofore. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world, 





g 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE 1N CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
tree of any charge Whatever. 

When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 44 per cen 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on nogland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia, 
RICHARD BELL, 

F. H. GRAIN. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. 


t. 
Ireland Scotland, 


{ No. 29 William Street, New York. 











M4P4 ME CHEGARAY’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Madison Avenue, South West Corner of fwenty-second Street. 
Madame Cregeray respectfully iuforms the parents of her pupils, and the public generally 
that her Schoo! will be re-opened on Monday, September 15h. 
PREF: HOWS of Columbia College will resume his regular 
Courses of PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Elocution and Oratory, the first wees in Sep- 


tember. 
For Terms, &c., apply at bis residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker Street. 











CHAMPAGNE WINES. 

HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING WINES, WHIOH WILL 
be found equal to any imported, at their respective prices :— 

FLEUR DE SILLERY. from Kossman & Co , of Avise. 

SILLERY, Premier Quali’¢, from Canneaux & Co., of Rheims. 

SILLERY. tary English Wine), from Canneaux & Vo., of Rheims. 

VIN DE BOUZY, trom Giesler & Uo., of Avize. 

VERZENAY. trom Moet & Chandon, of Epernay. 

AY CREMANT, trom Moet & Chandon, of Epernay. 


Also a few cases of celebrated CABINET CHAMPAGNE, and SPARKLING MOSELLE, 
unrivalled by apy on sale in the market, irrespective of price. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Iseue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
ALSO 
or EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London ; and 
"HINA, &€., on GEO. PEABODY & UU., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta. Singapore. 
Hong Kong Bombay, Madras 
Credits fur Australia on the Bank of New Suuth Wales of London. 
® BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE,..,......+ 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH... 


Mereantile Creuits f 
for INDIA, ¢ 


VICTORIA BRANCHES 
Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE.. coe 0b 6 BUEGOT URS bee bes soe ccccc cs MUO Ae 
BALARAT. 
BARDEM RAE: AGRBCY «oon ce. coc seed oben ¢o2 ... Bendigo. 


Gvand SAMMOe TT econ eee 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCIBCO, 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issne BANK OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOO 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 





f the Banks in Enatanp, Iee- 











D®ISKE RS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that minera! waters, uuder tne name of *‘ Saratoga’’ water and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga @ are waters of all kinds, from Congress down te 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from thai of the genuine Concress WarTeR. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dys a incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in o water—while Concress WaTER produe 8 uei- 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
as wellas curative. The pongrens pring, as is well known, isthe spring, which durimg sixty- 
three years past has bu i)tup the reputation of 8 ga, yet some have confounded ‘he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress & ,ine 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and a either no effect or injurious effects from their use, 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearirg our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
‘ou can rely on—CONGRESS WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
Ts the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress WaTER, viz: ** Congress WaTer—C.& W.’’— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds callei Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—oot 
even the virtues of the comman Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
GRESS WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —**‘ lt is impossible tor bine the ingredients ak rticle of equal qua- 
lity, the e(fects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and k ; and by ordering from us direct, encloring dreft for the 
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RS. GIBSON, No. 38 Uniton Square, will re-open her Day and 
Koarding School for Young Ladies on Monday, the 15:h uf September. 





SS BALLOW’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 24 East 
Twenty Second Street, will re-open on Monday, the )5th of September. 








. 
NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, on Brooklyn Heights, 106 
PIEKREPONT STREET, Cor. ot Ciiaton, Alfred Greenleaf, a.M., Principal. Re- 


pac 
ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine ConGress WaTsER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


Domestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 











commences on Monday, September 8th. Circulars, &c., as above 
RENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.---Commer- 
cial and Classical Boareimg and Day School, undef the direetion of Prof. ELIE CHAK 
LIER ot Paris, No. 48 Eases 24th Street, near Maaison Park, will re-open on the luth of Sep- 
tember next.—German apd Spanish Languages. 

KEFERENCES —M. M. R. W. Howes; T. W. Alsop ; Horatio Allen; S. H. Fester; Jas. 
G. King ; Ubarles P. Leverich ; David O:yphant; and many others whose sous have been un- 
der my care duriog the t year. 

For full particulars, testimonials, references, &c., prospectus to be had. 

NEM FRENCH AND ENGLISH CLASSICAL AND COMMER- 

CLAL SCUHOOL.—MR,. LOUIS ERNST, favourably known as an able and taithfal :n- 
structor, would respectfully announce that be proposes irom the &th of September next, to take 
charge of the Education of a few se'ect Boys at his own residence, with a view to combine, as 
far as practicable, the advantages of 5 CHOOL and HOME INSTRUCTION He will keep to 
tae same METHOD ot TEACHING ana DISUIPLINE which he bas hitherto parsued with 
succers a8 # Private Tutor in some of the most distiz guished families in this country. 

TERMS.—For Boaid and Tuition, $350a-year. Day Scholars, $1£0 a year. Primary Depart- 
ment, $75 a-year. 

For turther particulars call or address, LOUIS ERNST, 47 West Twenty -Sixth Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York City. 








RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
for YOUNG LADIES, 80 and 34 West Fifteentn Street, beiow Fifth Avenue, re-opens 
on THURSDAY, September 4th. 

Mrs. M. baving jast enlarged her establishment by the acquisition of a portion of the adjoin- 
ing house, No 34, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils in addition to her former 
limited number. 

Mrs. M. wiil be at home to receive parents and guardians who may wish to confer with her, 


On and after September Ist 

A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY Just Received, 
Comprising Crape, Lace, Fancy Neapolitan, and Straw Bonnets, Kich French Flowers, 

Blondes, Ribbons, Bonnet Frames, &c. The Ladies are respecifuliy invited to call and exa- 

mine the tame. M. L. KING, No. 180 Canal Street, 

near Varick Street, Jate No. 71 Canal Street. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Coiffeurs sud Head Ornaments, in endless variety at 
JAMES TUCKER’S, 387 Broadway. 








ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, per U.S. 
Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 6th day of Septem- 
ber, at 1044 o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U.S. Steamer JLLINOIS, 
will close at this Ufiice on WEDNESDAY, the 5th day of September, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





HeLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The Eleventh Hour. 

Let no victim of Scrotula, Sait Rheum, or any ulcerous or eruptive malady, ijancy a cure 

impossible. It is never too late to use Holloway’s Ointment for external complaints, er bis 

Pills tor internal disorders. Sold at the manufactories, No. &0 Maiden Lane, New York, and 

No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 62}, cents, and $1 per pot or bos. 
«& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


J. and Importers of Fishing Tackle snd Fish-Hooks of ali kinds 
highest premium) was awarded to J: 
articles.—The Trade supplied. 


SUMMER STOCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
CLOTHING is now ready and on sale, embracing mavy specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the largest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at very moderate but fixed prices. Vv 

Nos. 258, 259 and 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety of Account Kooks, Paper, Fancy and Staple mo egren’f ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, M dum and Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c., and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 


Bill-Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 
ABTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attention of the public to the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,’’ the con- 
struction of which embracing all ** real’’ Spans of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 


ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 
SS = - - oe 
R4 SPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas---Or any other Fruit or 
‘ Vegetable, may be preserved in @ perfectly fresh state by the use of SPRATTI’S Patent 
SELF-SEALING CANS. Full directions for preserving al! kinds of Fruits and Vegetables ac- 
company the Cans. Price for Quarts $2 50 per doz. ; nalf-gallon, $3 50.—N.. All orders, by 

post or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, to any part ot the City or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear! Street, near Franklin Square. 














Manufacturers 
The Gold Medal (che 
& J.C. ©, at the last Fair, as manufacture:s of the above 





260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 


























A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Knamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


Ptayos AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 

No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sale of many of the most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering them at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of. He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able tofitl to the letter 7 having wisely adopted the cash system. The Horace Waters Pi- 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak ofthese instruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality, 








ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Bréadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


D 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 


lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, wateri 


places. 
well as of towns and villages. Details will befurnished by applying to C. R. 


&c., 
OODWORTH 


ORTII 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 BEEKMAN STREET, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES : 
AULNOY’S (COUNTESS OF) FAIRY TALES AND STORIES, Translated by J. R. 
Planche, Esq., num@rous besutifal illnstrations by John Gilbert, and elegantly bound in 
cloth, crown 8vo. . Rave $1 50; clo'b, gilt edges, $1 75 

OLD TALES FOR THE XOUNG. Iilustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 12mo., elotp, 75 
cents ; ¢ oth, gilt edges, $1. 

HOME STORIES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM. [ilustrations by A. Thomsoa. 12mo., 
cloth, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

WOLFF’s TALES AND FAIRY STORIES. Illustrations by Harvey. 12mo., eloth, 76 
cents ; cloth, gilt edges. $1. 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. Translated from the French of Alphonse Karr, by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, author of ‘* Wood’s Natural History,’’ with one hundred and seventeen en- 
gravings cn wood. by W. Harvey. Crown 8vo , cloth, $1 ; cloth, gilt edges, $1 25. 

WOOD'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. A new, revised, and considerably en- 
larged edition, with four hundred and eighty illustrations by W. Harvey. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 


$125; cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Rev. J. G. Wood, with nu- 
merous illustrations by Harvey. 12mo.. cioth, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

EVERY BOYS’ BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements for Boys, 
with unwards ot six handred illustrations from original designs by Harvey and Weir; an ea- 
tirely new and exceeding!y cheap work, forming a most suitable present for youth, 8vo, cloth, 


$1 50 ; gilt edges, $1 75. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
is now reaqy tor distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on application to the 
Pablishers personally, or by letter enclosing six cents in postage stam 
The attention of ge. tlemen, in town or country, designing to form Libraries or enrieh their 
literary collections, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a 
large Day gee of the standard and most esteemed works in Knglish Literature—COMPRE- 
HENDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are offered in most in 
stances at less than one balf the cost of similar productions in England. 
To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools. &c., who may not have access to 
& reliable guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is believed the present 
Catalogue will prove especially valuable as a manual of reference. 
To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books can not be obtained 1 
avy bookeeller or local agent, applications with remittance should be addressed cirect to 
Publishers, which will be promptly attended to. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


THIRTY THOUSAND IN THREE WEEKES! 
NOW READY, THE THIRTIETH THOUSAND OF 


IGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT. One large 12mo. volume. Illustrated. Price $1. 
“ KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE.’’ Good advice from the right qaarter. 

** This werk comprises the fullest and most complete account yet published of the life of this 
extraordinary man, and, by ics plain and irrefragable facts, forestalls and silences the whole 
immense brood of malignant slanders with which the Pro-Slavery Party are endeavouring to 
fill the@ublic mind.”"—New York Independent. 

** We refer to Mr. Bigelow’s work, not to disparage the labours of others on the same sub- 
ject, but because it is prepared with excellent jadgment by an intimate friend of Fremont, and 
is the only biography which contains an adequate account, not only of the public services, but 
of the private history of our candidate. It is, therefore, a volume which no Republican should 
fail to possess. It will not oply prove an efficient weapon in the present campaign but a spi- 
rited narrative—worthy of permanent preservation—of one of the brilliant chapters in our coun- 
try’s history. Let our friends, therefore, arm themselves with BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FRE- 
MO. 











, 


NT.’—National Era, Washington, D. C 
; DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 
Agents and booksellers will please to continue their orders, which will be promptly filled as 
heretofore. D. a@ J. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 
INDISPENSABLE BOOKS OF REFERENEE. 
Complete up to the present time. 

Price $9, in Four Cloth Volumes. 

THE CYCLOP ADTA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Conducted by Charles Knight. With Illustrations. 

Also— Price $9, in Four Cloth Volumes. 


THE CYCLOP ZDIA OF NATURAL AISTORY. 
Conducted by Charles Kn'ght. With xpwards of 2000 Illustrations. 





ag These two works, illustrated with upwards of 2000 Wood Engravings, contain every pos- 
sibie degree of information on their respective subjects, brought up to the commencement o! the 
preseut year, and are carnestly recommended not only for the daily purposes of reference, but 
also for the deeper researches of the Student, who will find therein ull that is requisite to be 
known in connection with these two large depariments of human learning. 

@@ Sent per Express Patp, on receipt of price. 


DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 
PAUL FERROLL.—MRS. A. CLINE’S GREAT WORE. * 
UL FERROLL. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 
pA A Tale. By Mrs. Arthur Cline, author of ‘1X. Poems by V.’’ 
the Fourth London Edition. i2mo., cloth. $1 00. 

*** Paul Ferrol,’ the most remarkable novel produced in England during the last year, was 
written by Mrs. Arthur Cline.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 
** REMARKABLE Work or Fiction.—Amid the literatare of the present day, and the msny 

books that are at present emanating from the press, Pan! Ferroll stands pre-eminent as a 

work of fiction, It appeared in this country almost unheralded, and from a comparatively un- 
knewn author ; yet, by its own sterling merit and originality, bas achieved a success almost 
precedented. For the few of the reading world who have not yet perused this wonderful 
there is a rich feast in store. The terseness of the language, the vigour end ori of the 
thoughts, the true dajineations of character, and the absorbing interest of plot, all ita 
gem of rare brilliancy.’’— Boston Transcript. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. Exhibiting the Number, 
Sex, Age, Occupation, and Voustry of Birth. of Passengers arriving in the United States, by 
Sea, from Foreign Countries, from September 30, 519, to December 3: , 1855 ; Compiled entirely 
from official data ; wilh an Introductory Review of the Progrees and Extent of Immigration to 
the United States prior to 1819, and an Appencix containing the Naturalization and Patsenger 
Laws of the United States, and Extracts from the Laws of the several States relative to lmmi- 
rants, the Importation of Paupers, Convicts, Lunatics, &c. By William J. Bromwel), ot the 
epartment of State, &ve., cloth, $1 50. 





From 





J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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Che Alvion. 











August 30 

















D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISH ON THE 15TH OF AUGUST, 
A Kew Book by Lizzie Petit, author of ‘‘ Light and Darkness,’’ entitled 
OUSEHOLD MYSTERIES ; A Romance of Southern Life. 
One Volume, 12mo., cloth. 
Opinions of the Press upon the appearance of *‘ Light and Darkness.” 
This is a pleasant and grapnic story, the scenes ot which ave laid in the city of New York. 
The light and dark, or the goed and + inte 
cribed by a fertile and glowing pen, with mach talent and skill.—N. ¥. Dispatch 
The whole work is so complete, 
and successful career for the writer, if 
tial department of art in which she has made so trium 
Her creations are all life-like ; her scenes natural ; 
day in the baunts of — or — life. 
characters eferw bs a we 
fashionable, but ef al! sorts of li 


ant @ debut.— Phila. City Item 


To 





fe, and may we have them to read. —Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 
A New Story, by Miss Warner, Author of *‘ The Wide, Wide World,”’ entitled 


THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. One Volume, 12mo., of over 500 pages. Price $1 25. 
Some years have elapsed since any work by this popular Author hasappeared Of ‘' The 


By Lizzie Petit, ot Virginia. 


bad, of fashionable life are vividis intermingled, and des- 


finished and artistic that we cannot but anticipate a brilliant 
she will devote herself faithfally to the high and influen- 


er personages such as one meets every 
We read her story believingly, and remember the 
ce such an effect upon ourself is to give 
May the author live to write many stories, not only of 





HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ 4A, 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $3 60; the latter (includ- 
Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 





s yo rn G Do 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and zea. Foie typies & aon ith and 
glossy? Yourh to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
to have luxuriant beads of hair’ Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fail in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’3S 
BALM OF OYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com. 
plexior?. Pree 50 cents. lnoventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE. Boston, and sold by Drug- 
gists every where. 


RE YOU GETTING BALD? 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strong} recommended for invaids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


this Market. $10 TH dozen. 
OTARD AND H pty FINEST BRANDIES $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dozen. 
I $12 00 per 


Warranted 4th proot, as Im 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured 

ry this. $3 00 per ay 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SVOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 


dozen. 
Toddy will do well to 





Wide, Wide World,’ 33.000 copie- were sold, and that in the short space of a few months—a No.7 William Street, New York. 
success bardly equalled py any Amen gamer, iy A work being giee > or Aor ee. - R SAFE 
uaintance wi aman nature, will not to be more gen y . e on SALAMA : 
mate acquaint hamee netare, will not fall to be more generally reed. The Londoa WILDER'S PATENT NDER 5 
ness and elegance. er power of discriminating and presenting character is great, and an air as only Salamander Safe made. and the 
of cheerful pervades the whole work.’ ; Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Pub rs. d for these two works will be very large, early orders should be sent tothe) secured with Wilder's Patent Powsierons ~auiras suatt lam. Ati Safes made by us 
arrante ree from jampness. 
D. A. & Co. Witt SOON oro + on Ph en C. Herring no longer makes or sells his colebraved Fire Proof Sate, his license 
TOO LATE. By George Wooa, suthor of Peter Schlemih}. 1 vol., 12mo0.— ng expired. : 
WASHINGTON'S PERSONAL MEMO RS. By Mrs. Kirkland —WINSLOW’S MORAL | Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
8c ‘CE. 12mo.—MAKSH’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR BANKS AND JOINT STOOK | Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicago, Ill. 
COMPANIES 1 vol,, 410.—CORNELL’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ComM- B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentess and Manufacturers. 
PANION aTLa8s.— ALES’ SPANISH READER.—COMME ON PARLE FRAN- 


CAIS.—MILLIA DULCIA. A Thousand Pleasant Things from Notes and Queries.— 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jaue Porter. 1 vol., 8vo., illustrated —STORIES OF AN OLD 
French of Emile Girardin —BURNS’ CYCLOP ZDIA OF SER- 

rof. Boise. —HALL’S 


T’s 
F H READER. (A new series).—QUACKENBOS’S 
HISTORY OF TH ives FOR sCHUOLs. Iilustrated. HERBERT'S 
POETICAL WORKS. n the style of Gray’s Elegy —-THE DAIRYMAN’S 

UGHTER. By Leigh Richmond. I\lostrated in the styie of Gray's Elegy.—COLERIDGE Ss 
POETICAL WORKS. Ilinstrated.—POETRY OF COUNTRY LIFE. With Coloured 1- 
lustrations.—THE SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. A Parlour Annual 8vo.—THE TO- 
KEN. A Christmas and New Year’s Gift. 12mo.- THE MIGNONETTR. A Christmas 
Ga 12mo.—ROBERTS’S EGYPT. 3 vols., 4to. Splendidly Illustrated with large 0- 
ic Drawings. embracing all which are contained in the Folio Edition. 





NOVELLO’S CHBAP MUSIC, 
(IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND.) 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Novello’s Collections of Glees, Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c. 
OVELLO’S GLEE-HIVE. A Collection of Popular Giees and Madrigals, in Vocal Score 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-Forte. Vomplete in3 vols. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt lettering. Price $2 cach volume. 

These volumes contain eighty -three of the best Glees and Madiigals by standard anciert and 
modern English composers. Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Atwood, 
Calcott. the Karl of Mornington, Day oy Shovene, Lapoo 4 4&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is 

ted + fat i im to 12 cents each. 
PNOVELLO'S PART-SONG BOOK. handsomely bound in cloth, with il- 
luminated lettering. 

This work cousiane cf'new Glees and Fost Sonam, by the best modern composers—among 

Benedict, Macfarren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
M by avcient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent German composers, set to Eng- 
lish poetry, Each Glee and Part-Song printed séparately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each part ; 


Voeal porate separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 

ORPHBUS: A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quarteites, by the most admired German com- 
posers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is vrinciyally for male voices. Twenty nine books, each containing about six 
Giees, in separate Vocai parts, with separate Piano- Forte Sogemaannant. have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by J. A. Novello immediately on 
their lieation in London. Price 88 cents each beok. 

THE MUSiVAL TIMES, AND SINGING.CLASS CIRCULAR. Published (in London) 
on the first of every month. Containing Authems, Chorals, and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals, 
and Kieies, for On. Two, Three Four, or more Voices. Price 8 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing origioal articles by *dward Hclmes, author of the ‘* Life of 
Mozart,’ &c. ; Short notices of singi::e¢ lasses Co:certs, &c.; Advertisements of new and im 
portant Musical Works; and, in addition, three or tour pages of Music. The alternate numbers 
contain Music wiih secular or sacred words. _ Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 cents. Nos. 
1 to 48 (Vois 1. and II.) bound in cloth, with Index, $175; Nos. 43 to 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $) 75 ; Nos. 97 to 144, (Vols, V. and VI.) bound in cleth, with In- 
dex, $175 Kither Vols. I , IT.. ITI.,-TV., V., VI., may be had separately, in paper covers 
75 cents each. Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post pai 
J. A. NOVELLY, 


No. 389 Broadwav, New York 
and at 69 Dean Street, Soho 


In One Volume, 


rk, 
Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
S'oET AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 
12mo. Many Engraviugs. Price $1 1234. 

It is to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, «nd be able to continue their use, with the least possible Wmpairment. down to the 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the ian, 
the app ice, the , a8 Well as the stodent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep inierest. 

ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionsire’s Danghter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 

**Mrs. T. has a fine command of both thought and language—a rare perception of the work- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 

may require. The present work will sustain her reputation.’”’—The Journal. 

THE SECOND Ma RKRIAGE ; Or, a Davghter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-eett, author of ** The Convict’s Child,”’ ** Lilia Heart.’’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

Mr. Burde t holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is. —Albany Eve- 
ning Journal. 

His make no pretension to bigh merit ot suthorship. and yet they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of Mary Howittand Mrs Sedewice.—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

SCRIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 





l vol., 





anh 





12mo., $1. 











FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 1323 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
| JS Get Be ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR als EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ne Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wives, ail the most approved 
| brands i : i, including tueirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret oc} Des. 
| The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The © Brands of rs. 
| All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 4c 


| A General Assortment of Provisions, inclading their Celebrated BurLincton Haus, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Ton 


nes, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER feceived fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Al! of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and a!/ the neigbbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


IMPROVED SBIDLITZ POWDERS. 


PREPARED BY 
G. E. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Suc, ¢ss0rs to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, COR. WALKER 8T., NEW YORK. 


N the pereasesin of these Seidlitz Powders, great care has been taken to deprive each che- 
mical entering into the composition of this valuable Aperient of the water of crystal 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed in TIN FOIL 
they wi ured by humidity duriog the lon; rea age or y, 
being more palateable than any other yet introduced to the faculty or the public generally. 


sg~ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. ~@8 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


bones Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 

constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of s, Artificial 
Malt, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
iberal terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, wil) find it to their Interest to calland examine bis 
Stock before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spi nner, acknowledged by experienced Fisb- 
fen to the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
' LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. , 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHOR WILLMER, Agent, 
-07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 











’ 








from 


CHARLE: WILLMER, 
19 south John Street, Liverpool 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES., 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same ftioor with the Gallery. . 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinetand Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


Water Colours. 
AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Giass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 


Copies from old pom sy Portraite, or Busts, by this process.. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expeuse. Daguerreotypes in every style. 


M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 
onn MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 

















3 aris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. Alexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malte, Rome, 
IT'HE above beautiful and anique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It pi Algiers, , — The Hagns ecuites ; a. 
one of the most del tuations in the city, at thei tion of Broadway and Fifth | 47+ Cai ; Leaseane.- Mayence Sienna. 
avenue, Twenty-second street and Madison Sqnare. nese Babiones aa, Mosine mocnad 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Hote, Restaur- Cologne, | Lucerne, Milan St Petersbur 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or withant Constantinople. Lisbon. Moscow tras s. 
board. transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as a permanent it Dresden - Liege, Munieb Stockholne” 
be fou: d one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and Florence, London, Naples Trieste, — 
py ard gon be by passing atalltimes. As a residence in the sum- Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
The u ed assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- bs mad — a — 
ms to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa. nf Wiesbaden 
throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, tac 2 fin'p 1 Havre. Madeira, 4 tam 





Be ro 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kicd inthe yorld. 
by the priocipal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary.” A. G. HAZARD, President. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Office, Alban August 1 
Ss 1856.—To the Sheriff ot the City and Oounts? of New York: — Sir Pnotiee is a 
given. * at the General Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 

onday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 

A Governor, in the place of Miron H. Clark. 

A era in place of Henry J. Raymond. 

A Oafial Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 

An Inspector of State P)i-ons, in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in piace of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. 

All whose terms of office wil! expire on the last day of December nex’. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Repres-ntative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
ania, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county otf 

ew York. 
Also, a Representative int he said Congress for the Fourth Congressional distriet, composed 
of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city ro county. f 

iso, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district, composed of 

the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county. and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards in the city of Brooklyn, in the county of King’. 

Also, a Repre<entative in the said Congress for the sixth Congres-ional district, composed of 
the ovens, Fifteenth and a meets of =e eity of New Yor 

Also. a Representative in the 8 Ongress for the Seventh Vongresmional distri 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of New Terk. i ee 

A a Representative in the said Congress for the Eighth Congressional district, com 

of the — oteeeath, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty second wards of 
‘ew York. 
and County officers are also to be elected :— 
ayor, in the place of Fernando Wood 
A City Judge. in the place of Elisha 8S. Capron. 
Two Governors of the Almstouse, in the pieces of Isaac Bell, jr., and S 
Al-o, sixteen members of Assembiy for said city and county. © 
All whese terms of office wi'l expire on the last day of December next 
, Yours respectfully, N. P. STANTON, Jr, Deputy Secretary of State. 
Sheriff's Office, New York, Angust 20th, 1366 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, | it . 
of the statute in such case made and previded. F and he ceqeeaaene 
JAMES C. WILLET, Sheriff of tne City and County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each w e 
election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may Ae Bey pot 
the Board of Supervisors, aud passed tor payment, See Kevised Statutes, Voi: I. chap. 6, title 
3, article 3, part 1, page 140. ; 


ALL’ EVER & AGU TU —T 

P net ne gine fle hit = Die o 
following letter from one who is we 
is one among many received : 


ar 
AM 


imeoa Draper. 





the approval of all who have experienced its oe 


1 known in theliterary world and tothe Fenders ofthe Albion 


Britisn Consvzate, NorFo.k Va., 18th February, 1856, 
My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do so willingly, but gladly, for f think it may be 


of service to the public to have it goesly known. 
have no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in ‘ences to triends who were suffering from A cue they could not throw off, and I have 


n it to fail in effecting a cure. 


tness of character, I am sure that all you do publish 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 8. MORRIS 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 


AMES. 


In many instances a very few doses have produced 
You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
wat 3 Ag ey’ t-athfal 


256 Arch Street, Pniladelphia, Sole Prop-ietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
» aud by Druggists generally in the 





Malaga, Riga, 
( in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 
THE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but very 
_ Understood even by those who make the greatest pretensions. The must of the popular 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautifu! natural black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least; and “to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 
agents are authorized to refund the money if the most perfect jsatisfaction is not given. Price 
cc $1 00, and $150 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Druggists every 
where. 





imperfeetly 


DELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordal, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and YS ye Prepared only by 
DELUU & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of tine Onemicals, Drugs. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
| London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 


| 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


A THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BK 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jour- 
| nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and caretally filed 
| - _ convenient examination of adveriisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
r of papers. 
| II, Judicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
| valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
| practic + operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 
III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 


vertisements. 
TBE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of owes has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
thateures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
, thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursingsore month. 
; One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimpieson thet ace 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles wil! cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas, 

One or two bottles wil! cure al! humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle willcure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case ef scrofula. 
ie — salwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect oure whenthe abovequan- 

8 taken. 

Nothing look ssoimpiobable tethose who havein vaintried allthe wonderfnlmedicinesof the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around ld stone walls, should cure every 
bumourin the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddied over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit ineverycase. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, any» wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was sottand 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle wil! always cureit. 

{ef in catarrh and dizziness. Somegwho have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will fee! yourselflike a new person. I 

some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price$1_ Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, NewYork ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo ;. Lyman & Brother To- 

toato ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orlears. 

















It gives great re- 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C, W. 
Subscribed Capital... ........ $1,000,000, 
SSURANCES GRANFED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified 
Half-Oredi: Assurance, ove half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annaties, immediate, deterred, and survivorship. 
Proposals tor Life Assurance eatertained for any sam from $100 to $8 000 
Low rates of Premium, receivable annually, or by hal!-yearly, or quarterly insta! ments, 
Annual exhibirs of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Aceumn- 
lated Assurance Fund bears @ fall proportion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who may be disposed or necessitated to discontinue payment of Premiums, 
may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
Liberal regulations of resid and travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 




















i FOR LIFE. HALF OREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
— Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
| With Profit | With’t Proat Ist seven years | rem’ ic of lite if earlier. if earlier, 
25 $1 89 $172 3S 9% $1 &8 $218 $196 

30 228 261 106 213 273 238 

35 2 57 232 123 2 46 34 292 

0 3 05 273 14 283 4 65 $71 








Forms of proposal aad all requisite ioformation may be ebiaized on application to THOMAS 
. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, ©. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 
Detroit, Michigan, at Sc. John N. k., at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 


The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 


Prospectus, with rates aud every information can be had on TTT at the Agency, 
44 WALL STREET. 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 

OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 

CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


4 hae Company insures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damage by Fire, on as favour- 
able terms as similar Institutions in this Oily. 








DIRECTORS. 


a Walker, Joseph Lawrence, Edward Haight, 


B. M. Whitlock, 


iam F Mott, Jas. G. Garver, Famuel C. Paxson, Robt. Lindley Marray, 
Jobn Halsey, Richd P. Broff, Wm. Birdsal!, Jr., Wm. Allen Batier, 
Edward Wood, |... B. Wyman, m. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 
Robert L. Oase, Edwd. Wiliets, D. Cromwell, jr. FE. W. Corlies, 
Wm. Dennistoun, E. J. Donnell, bas. E. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 


Edwd. Merritt, Jobn R. Willis, 
Henry Barrow, Smith Lawrence, 
George B. Grinnell, —_ John Allen, 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


iol NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PaSSED BY THE PARLIAMERT 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANOK SOCIBTY,’’ baving oa ihe 24 Joly instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will hencefor'h be condocted under its crew name. ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY.”’ JAMES B. M. CHiPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855 General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


Jobu D. Warren, 

Edward Cromwell, Wm. M. Abbatt, 

Mattbew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 
JUsEPH WALKER, President. 


Charles Ely, 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Locorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

Edmond Sheopard Symes, Esq., 4. D., Chairman 

A. Campbell Barclay, Esq. Joha Eilitson, M.D.. #.R.8. Johu Moss, Esq., 
Charles Bennett, Erq. fhomas Colley Grattan, Eeq , Thomas Niccoll, Bsq., 
Samuel King Church, Esq , Henry J. Hodgsou, Krq., Ciement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 





Manager, J “ander Starr, Esq —Awdifors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Jobn Radford Young. 
Cc eed LOCAL DESBOLORS. ' a ri 
olmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flav- 
Momtreal,. ...--ccccoces coe egan, Theo. Bart, Henry Judab. " . 
Jas. G A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kiunea:, 
Galitax, N. 8 ; Hon. 8. Cunnard, J. Tremain, H Pryor. 
F.u w.W +7 Hill. Agen: 
. R. F. Hazen, right, BE. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
St. John, N. B.... seoee Gray, W. Jack. 


J. Starr, Agent. 
Noad, Hon. 


N. Stabb, Ageni. 
MES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for Britis North American Co onies, 
vu. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colovies—MeEkcants’ Excaance, Montreat. 

Ageasts and Medical Examine:s have been appoinie i throughout Canada, Nove Scctia. New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pemphiets, Hlanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantagesoffered by the ** laternationa! ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestiy recommended to the consideration of them 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK 

ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
es COMPANY offerethe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER». 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans — on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on !oan 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 


w. 
H_ W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon J 


%t. John Newfoundland, C. f. Bennett, E. Stabb 





. NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His ag! HAMILTON PISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
Steph ‘thie eae ea sneil, Hee J.P Phenix, Esq 
en 4. enry Grinnell, Esq. . enix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Em. | Hom Judge Campbell. | Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. - 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN ©. CHERSMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East léth 8t. 
GEO. M. KNEViTT, Geneial Agent cf the United States. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SCOIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UN iTzED StaTm, 
New York, A it 1, 1555. 
THE Undersign goceete give notice that the nameoft he National Loan Fund Life Aseursase 
Society of London, has no changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent wae 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INrERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any oftheir numerous Agents throughout the United States 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Robert J. Dion, 
C. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 

Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoLicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. Coysvitine Counset—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL ExaMiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Weanesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society's operations is transacted sieving Seeks every 

ssitl» advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Bettlement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wallstreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. ; 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street. between 

sents Stock, £500,000, 

A GUARANTEE FUND Or $100,000 is deposited ‘in the hands of the Comptroller of 

the State of New York for the tevefit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 


. KE. HABICHT, 
Te FaP i ooKg. § General Agents. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman 


sad 2 o’clock, P.M. 





Cash Capitai,. Ji bed eoouts vee csececcerss $250,000, 
N the 3d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 
Wm. P. Palmer. 
Saml. F. Mott. 
Wm. F. Mott. 
Wn. W. Fox. 
Rufus L. Lord. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. 
Augustus H, Ward. John Steward. Ro 
And ata — of the Board of Directors, held the foliowing day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unanimourly re-elected President tor the ensuing year. 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Samage by oo Soniee of Merchandise, 
usehold Furniture, Builcings, Ships in Pert, an eir Cargo: s, on favourable te: ms. 
aaeas 5 a ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. ... -Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW RK, 2.150 Tons... . Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... 2.2 esseeceerees John Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Co ny intend sailing their new and powertal steam 
ers from New York to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, September 2d, at 12 0’clock, noon 


Lyman Denison. 
Sidney Mason. 
Edwin D. Morgan. 
Jobn Caswell. 

L. 8. Sauriz. 
Jonathan Thorne. 
bt. B. Minturn, 


Moses Taylor 
dames Colles. 
Thos. W. Pearsal!. 
Richard Tighe. 
Peter Cooper. 















NEW YORK, Saturday, September s0:h, 
RATES OF Passace. $75 60 
Firat Class... see ee anette tees eee cones teens woe cen cesenseese on 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 





sions of good quality, properly oped oben’ Dee eee 6 
- ed Surgeon attached to each Steamer. * 
Por right oF passage, apply to J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway N, Y. 
New York City bills or Gold only taken. P 
} W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 

















WM. YOUNG. 
8. J. AHERN. 





